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A completely equipped Light Six which will meet the 
big demand for a really high-class car of this type 


Dealers from coast to coast who have in- 
vestigated the Lozier “Self-Seller” say it 
is the greatest motor car value they have 
ever seen. 


Some good territory is still open to dealers 


who appreciate the possibilities in a Lozier 
at this price. 


Some live dealer in your city will sell this 
car. How about you? 


Write or wire for our proposition 


A car worthy of the name 


LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY °s DETROIT 
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Guaranteed for Lifeg? 


ll D” any horse merchant ever sell a horse guaranteed free from spavin, ring- 
bone, or guarantee to replace broken wind during the life of the horse? 



















Not so the horse merchant—if he can hand you a “doped up” animal with “blind staggers’’ he is so 
i much to the good. 


rT LAUTH-JUERGENS TRUCKS are guaranteed for life. Should any part of one develop a flaw, that part will 
be replaced free at once. Careful construction, infinite attention to details, honest workmanship, superior 
' material and a scientific study of the whole situation from the purchase of material, to the uses of the 


trucks, make it possible for the LAUTH-JUERGENS CO. to make such an offer. 


I If you are a user of horse delivery, don’t fail to mee for some of the statements of LAUTH-JUERGENS users 
. ly as to their economy over horses. 


; LAUTH-JUERGENS TRUCKS are furnished in styles to suit any. class of delivery. Heavy loads with long 
; hauls or short or long hurry-up trips are handled with the greatest economy. 


li The Chicago Sash, Door & Blind Mfg. Co. uses a 2-ton truck with frequent over-loads on trips of from 
li 30 to 80 miles with very low cost of maintenance and almost total lack of repairs. 


Get the LAUTH-JUERGENS catalog now be- 
fore the slippery, icy pavements of the early 
winter render your horses only 50% effic- 
ient. 


~The Lauth-Juergens Motor 
Car Co., Fremont, Ohio 
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Model “L” 
3-Ton 
Truck 


$3200 
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Merit 
and Real 
Value Now 


J * 
Recognized 
The only Anti-Skid device which 


can be relied upon and the only one in which 
absolute confidence can be placed, 


Proven to be a necessity and 
not a luxury. 


Weed Chains 


‘With the Creeping Grip’’ 





No car is safe without them. 
They have stood the test of time and are 
regarded as the most important and profit- 
able accessory handled and sold by automobile 
dealers. Victory after victory has perched 
on the banner of Weed Chains. 


The courts, in emphatic language, 
after carefully considering the facts, have in 
numerous cases issued injunctions, restrain- 
ing infringers from manufacturing or selling 
their infringing devices. Weed Chains are 
the only genuine Anti-Skid device— All others 
are infringements. 


Join today the army of 


“Anti-Skidders” 


Consider your own safety—Con- 


sider the safety of other road users. Take 
no chances. 


Wise motorists are victorious: in 


overcoming skidding accidents by the use 
of Weed Chains. 


Cannot injure tires because they creep. 
Absolutely necessary on wet and y pavements, 
or on muddy, slippery roads. y our new, secret 
process of hardening, just adopted, the cross sec- 
tions are pare pa and wear better than ever 
before. Packed and shipped in canvas bags. 

Equip your own car with Weed Chains 
and insist, for your own protection, that other 
drivers do the same. 


Recommended and sold 
by all reputable dealers. 
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fain WHITE TOWN CARS the advantages of 
IS1'2| the WHITE electrical starting and lighting sys- 
Elem together with the logical left-side drive --an 
exclusive WHITE ob 
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LIMOUSINE, stilling vartiion be beh : in ei 


seal allows the owner, when he choo ses 0 opera le | 





his car, toremain in the same luxurious inte aay with 
his family and quests. GI WHITE TOWN CARS are 
beaulifully finished and appointed to the last detail and 


are the choice of motor coach connoisseurs everywhere. 


qd The White ene ~~ Cleveland 


When Writing to Advertis e Mention Motor Age. 
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DE PALMA TOPPING ROBINSON'S HILL WITH THREE 


CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 5, I912 


$3.00 PER YEAR 





WHEELS OFF THE GROUND 


DePalma Star of the Elgin Road Races 


Mercedes Driver Not Only Wins Elgin Trophy Event But Takes Free-For-All As Well— 
Stutz Wins Illinois Cup, Mercer the Aurora and Mason Small-Car Event 


GercAc0, Sept. 2—Ralph de Palma’s 

luck has changed. After meeting with 
discouragement after discouragement all 
through his road racing career in which 
he always has been an important factor, 
the Italian-American driver came into his 
cwn last Saturday ‘when he scored a 
double victory in the third annual road 
race meet at Elgin, conducted this year by 
the Chicago Automobile Club instead of 
the Chicago Motor Club, and the Elgin 
Automobile Road Racing Association. All 
the races were non-stock. De Palma driv- 
ing R. J. Schroeder’s Mercedes, the same 
one he had at Indianapolis, won not 
oly the Elgin ;National Watch © Co. 
ttophy race for ears under 600 inches, but 
he continued his victorious pace and an- 
hexed the free-for-all-ag-well, at, 68.9 miles 


Results of Elgin Races 








FREE-FOR-ALL 


Pos. Car and driver M. P. H. 
1—Mercedes, de Palma................. 68.9 
SmeBans; BOPRGOW 6.6 cc cc cekssceweciee ss 67.5 
3—Knox six, Mulford......... passin an s4 66.6 
ELGIN TROPHY 
1—Mercedes, de Palma............-.... 68.4 
2—Knox six, Mulford................08.5 67.4 
i OL, A Eee Oe Fee eer 64.2 
4—Mason, Roberts...........0c...e000. 63.8 
S—-Gtuts, AmGGPea he. occ ccc ss ihetiine suis 63.3 
ILLINOIS TROPHY 
Aves RGRR WERT cob 0 0.s 0s vac eeeles osm ns 66.11 
D——- Stutz, ANGEPSON. 6. 6...ce ess cee cee des 65.6 
AURORA TROPHY 


1—Mercer, Hughes...............:..... 5.0 
2—Mercer, Pullen % 

3—Falcar, Trussel agin 
4—Mason, Roberts....., Bip hs Fs en y 
5—Falcar, Hastings... -...........000e- 49.9 


JENCKS TROPHY 
1—Mason,. Endicott............ccsecces 60.57 
v ri] ’ " 







per hour.- In the Elgin he did 68.4 miles 
per hour. The previous course record was 
66.45 miles per hour, made by Zengel. 
The meet was a ‘great and glorious 
success and reflects great credit on the 
Chicago Automobile Club, which took hold 
of the affair after it had been dropped by 
‘the Chicago Motor Club and in 7 weeks’ 
time organized the meet and secured a 
field of starters that for brilliancy never 
before has been equaled at Elgin. In all 
five races were run, one more than in 
previous years. De Palma won both on 
the second day, while the three curtain- 
raising races on Friday, when the smaller 
_.cyents were run off, were taken by the 
"Mason, Merean afd sStutz. The Mason 
won the Fred W. Jencks trophy for cars 
230 inches and under at an average pace 
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RALPH DE PALMA, DOUBLE WINNER AT ELGIN 


of 60.5 miles per hour; the Mercer driven 
by Hughes, repeated last year’s perform- 
ance by taking the 231-300 class-in which 
the Aurora trophy was the consideration 
instead of the Kane County cup, at a 
pace of 65 miles per hour; while the 
Illinois cup, won last year and the year 
before by the National, went to Merz in 
the Stutz at 66.11 miles per hour. 

Warm Contests on Second Day 

‘While the races the first day were not 
productive of close finishes, the second 
session more than made up for this, for it 
was a see-saw all the way in the Elgin 
trophy race between de Palma in the Mer- 
cedes and Mulford in the Knox, while the 
two of them were battling with Bergdoll 
in the Benz in the free-for-all, which kept 


the interest of the spectators at fever 
heat all through the 305-mile grind. The 
first day the little Mason driven by 
Endicott practically had a walkover in 
the Jencks cup event, for the Herreshoff 
went out early with a broken wheel, 
while the little Ford also quit early. In 
the Aurora the Mason and Falears prom- 
ised competition for the three Mercers, 
but Hughes always had the race at his 
mercy. One of the Falears slid into third 
money, while the other one was among the 
finishers. In the Illinois the Rayfield 
went in crippled before the start by a 
burnt-out bearing. The National looked 
a contender and would have put up a 
warm argument had not a break in the 
magneto coupling elminated it. 


September 5, 1912 


The free-for-all was a remarkable battle 
in which the star of Bergdoll was in the 
ascendancy for the most of the distange, 
The Quaker drove like a demon and it 
looked as if he would pull down the big 
end of the purse. He led for the first 
twenty-two laps, then gave way to de 
Palma, who led for two rounds, only to 
yield to Bergdoll’s speed. The Benz kept 
in front to the thirty-fifth lap, when de 
Palma’s persistency, coupled with tire 
trouble that stopped the Benz, put the 
Mercedes in front again, which position it 
held to the end. Mulford in the Knox 
never was worse than third and in the 
twenty-sixth and again in the twenty. 
cighth he was second. In the Elgin 
trophy race it always was de Palma and 
Mulford, with the Mercedes driver getting 
to the front in the fourteenth. 

Why de Palma Won 

De Palma’s victory may be credited 
up to his careful inspection of his car. 
Friday in his garage he went over the 
Mercedes with a drop light and discovered 
at 4 p. m. that his clutch case was 
eracked. It was 2 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing before he had made the repair and 
even when he got to the tape he was 
obliged to do more work. It fact, it was 
necessary to delay the start of the race 
15 minutes in order to give de Palma a 
chance to get ready. Then the Italian 
went ahead and won. For the first ten 
laps his clutch was slipping, then it froze 
and from that point on de Palma never 
was able to disengage it. When he stop- 
ped at the pits for carbureter trouble he 
was obliged to kill his motor. Upon 
starting again he had to watch his chance 
to go into first, trusting to not stripping 
his gears and allowing for his rear wheels 
tc slip in the oil. Had he had to make a 


stop away- from the pits, unless he had 
keen favored by a grade, he would have 
been put out of the race. 





ERWIN BERGDOLL IN BENZ, SECOND IN FREE-FOR-ALL AT ELGIN 
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SCENE AT THE TAPE BEFORE THE 


There was very little excitement at the 
pits. Little mechanical trouble developed 
and there were only twenty-five changes 
of tires on both days. De Palma changed 
three casings in his races. The work of 
the pit men was poor and considerable 
time was lost in making tire changes. 
The jacks used looked ridiculously small 
and slow and the Mercer seemed to get 
the best results. 

Twenty-eight Cars Start 

There were thirty-two entries actually 
on the books on Friday morning. Of this 
number twenty-eight started in the five 
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races. The free-for-all had six starters 
and three finishers; the Elgin had nine 
starters and three finishers; the Illinois 
four and two; the Aurora six and five 
and the Jencks three and one. The 
scratches were the two Falears, the Na- 
tional and the big Fiat, all on the second 
day. The Falears and National were put 
out by the first day’s racing, while the 
big Fiat developed differential trouble 
going to the tape the second day. A 
deal had been made which had shifted 
Tetzlaff from the smaller car, Eddie 
Hearne taking his place. When the big 


iS 





START THE FIRST DAY 


ear went out of commission this left 
Tetzlaff without a mount and he was 
forced to sit in the pit. It was thought 
he might relieve Hearne, who was suf- 
fering from a weak wrist but Tetzlaff’s 
contract with the Miller tire people would 
not permit him to drive Hearne’s car 
which was shod with Michelins. 
Big Crowd Out Saturday 

As for the attendance, there was a 
larger crowd on the second day than 
turned out a year ago, it being estimated 
that 50,000 lined the course. The first 
day’s crowd was smaller than last year. 


RALPH MULFORD IN KNOX SIX, FIRST TO START ON SATURDAY 
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How Saturday's Races Were Decided 








Details. of the Struggle in 
Two Great Road 
Classics 


was driven by Bergdoll, Philadelphia’s 
millionaire racing driver, not being eligible 
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in the Elgin race for the reason that its next 
piston displacement was over 600 cubic ing. 
inches. Hug! 
Mulford Popular with Crowd atte! 
It was easily seen that the crowd liked — 
Tae e 
: wy, 2 ‘ec. Mulford. After a delay of 15 minutes, ‘ 
, ' while the pitmen tinkered with de Palma’s Eat! 
é 3 Mercedes stubborn clutch, Mulford was H 
Fleclrirs sent off at 11:15 amid a cloud of smoke. the 
— - ——_-— The familiar sight to old followers of the nin 
races of the two men cranking the big con 
Knox was repeated before the enthusi- Pal 
astic crowd. Mulford’s mechanician was der 
at the crank while he was aided in his oth 
efforts by a pit man who pulled on a long in 
leather strap. The big motor took up its aft 
work at once. in 
Next came Clark in Mercedes No. 2. pu 
The powerful car jumped into motion at a Tl 
word from the starter and was after Mul- H 
-ford. Then came the little Mason, winner fi 
of the day. before in the Jencks trophy al 
event. Following it de Palma in Mer- te 
cedes No. 4 came to the tape. The on- f 
lookers were in sympathy with him and 
more than one hoped his ill luck of the a 
past would not deprive him of honors this t 
time. The little Italian determinedly shot t 
his car down the course. Then Eddie ; 
Hearne, driving the Fiat which, according 
to the program, Teddy Tetzlaff was to 
drive, was sent off. It was doubtful if : 
: x a he woul “abl finish the race be- 
H. ENDICOTT IN MASON, WINNER OF JENCKS TROPHY — eg _ = ws 
eause of his weak wrist. 
T “HE feature races of the Elgin meet entries, only ten cars lined up for the long Following Anderson’s Stutz, Bergdoll in 
were those run on Saturday, which grind of 254 miles in the Elgin race and the Benz received the word from Starter 
were for the Elgin National Watch Co. 305 miles in the free-for-all, which event Wagner. After what seemed an inter- 
trophy and the free-for-all. They were was added this year. The two races were minable wait Charlie Merz in the other 
the most sensational ever seen by the El- run simultaneously, several of the cars Stutz was away. This left only the two 
gin race goers. While there were fifteen competing in both. The Benz entry, which yellow Mercers at the tape. Wishart was 
RESULTS IN ELGIN TROPHY RACE AND FREE-FOR-ALL AS CLOCKED BY WAR 
= ~_ - ~ ~ +2 | Le zn 4s 4 Re 2 ELEC’ 
“ze ze 2d zd ze zo! =: + ~¢ ~ ~2 a’ 
ms = 5 pss ae SES | wee | Sse NSE S52 MSS “53 SES cna 
: S : Ee “Ee : “Se: “Ea SE- “Bol | Be | Ge | Be Ee | ee | Se 
= = HS) of! ok 238i nS] os] asl ef] S8| cs! 28] se] Bs | SE 
2 ares) A i wnt SS] SS SS) SSl S=| Ssi S2] Sel Sei Sel =8] 28) SAl SS | sales 
1/Knox six... .|Mulford- El. time. 14 321/21 :28/28 :03/36 :08)43 :22/50 :41| 59 :43/66 55/73 :55/80 :58|87 :56| 95 :00)102 08/112 :59/120 714/127 19 =~ 
| Chandler |Lap time!7:15) 7:06) 7:07) 7:25) 7:15! 7:14) 7:19 9:02; 7:12] 7:00) 7:03] 6:58 7:04 7:08! 10:51 7:15) 7:05 a 
2\Mercedes ...|Clark ...... iEl. time.! 16 :48/)24 216/31 :37/28 :59 Out—broken rear wheels =< 
j @ Lap time/9:25] 7:23! 7:38) 7:21) 7:22 ! | | 3 
$|Mason Spl../Roberts ..../El. time./8 :03/15 :52/23 :45/31 :41/39 :42/47 :54/56 :09| 64 :22)72 :26)S0 :28)88 :21/96 :18/104 :02)111 :53)119 :39 127 :26)135:21) 0 
j [Lap time/8:03) 7:49) 7:53) 7:56) 8:01! 8:12] 8:15 8:13} 8:04; 8:02) 7:53) 7:57| 7:44) 7:51) 7:46) 7:47| 7:09 
4\Mercedes ...)De Palma.../El. time.) [14 :71/21 :34/28 :45 36 :01/43 :23/50:41| 59 :14'66 :21/73 :32|80 :39|87:47) 94 :55/102 :17/110 :12 117 :33/124:37! 
| a .. {Lap time/7:08) 7:09) 7:18) 7:10) 7:14) 7:22! 7:18! 8:33] 7:07) 7:11) 7:01] 7:08} 7:08) 7:22) 7:55) 7:21| 7:04 By 
5\Fiat 70.....|/Hearne-Hill |El. time.|_ (15 :38/23 :41/31 :32/39 707/46 :45/54 11) 61 :27/68 :39/75 :50/83 07/90 :28| 97 :37|116 :36/124 :05 131 :32/139 104": 
} jLap time 7:52) 7:46) 8:03) 7:51) 7:35) 7:38) 7:26) 7:16) 7:12) 7:11) 7:17) 7 227| 7:09) 18:59) 7:29) 7:27 7 :38 138 - 
T\Stutz ......:Anderson ..;El. time.) | 15 :29)23 :01/30 :43!38 216/45 :50/53 219) 60 :49/68 :23/75 :54/83 :26/90 :56) 98 :27/105 :59/113 :24/120 :55/129 118}! 6: 
| Lap time|7:51/ 7:38) 7:32) 7:42] 7:33) 7:34! 7:29! 7:30) 7:34) 7:31] 7:32) 7:31) 7:29) 7:32) 7:25) 7:31] 8:23) Bly 
*8\Benz ...... Bergdoll }EL. time.) (14 204/20 :55/27 :59/34 :57/41 :58/49 :00| 55 :58/63 :00/70 :10/77 :11/84 :13| 91:06) 98 :11/105 :22/ 112 :28)119 :36 : 
} jLap time/7:09) 6:55) 6:51) 7:04) 6:58/ 7:01) 7:02 6:58] 7:32] 7:10) 7:01) 7:02; 6:53) 7:05) 7:11} 7:02) 7:08 144 
W2iStuts.....<.jMerzg ...... \El. time.) _ (15 :29 23 203/30 :38/38 :12)45 :50/53 :29) 61 :11/68 :48/76 :27/ 84 :05/91 :42/ 102 :50/ 113 :36/121 :30/129 :18| 137 04)! . 
z ‘Lap time) 7:51) 7:38) 7 734) 7:35) 7:34) 7:38! 7:39) 7 242| 7 :37/ 7:39) 7:38) 7:37/.11:08| 10:46) 7:54) 7:48) 746 13 
14) Mercer “35...}Wishart ...)El. time. /8 :07/16 205/24 03/31 :54/39 :40/ 47 :25]55 :03/ 62 :35)70 :10|77 :43)85 :19/92 :59}100 :44/108 :24/116 :02/123 :35/131:124 
j jLap time/8:07) 7:58) 7:58) 7:51) 7:46) 7:45) 7:3 7:32) 7:35) 7:33) 7:36, 7:40| 7:45) 7:40) 7:38| 7 7:31) Ti ono 
15{Mercer 35...jHughes ....) El. time.) (14°55 /22 :13/29 :29/39 :38/47 :13|54:32| 61 :52)69 :19)76 :41/84 06/91 :27) 98 :47/107 :55)115 :23/122 :48)131 :39) 7 
} jLap time)7 :36| 7:19) 7:18] 7:16/10:09] 7:35] 7:19] 7:20] 7:27] 7:22] 7:25] 7:21] 7:20) | BR 25) 51) Bas 
* In free for all only : , - 
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Double Victory of de Palma’s Mercedes 


German Car First in Free-for- 
All and Elgin Trophy 


Contests 


next to go, Hughie Hughes alone remain- 
ing. It was not until nearly time for 
Hughes to come to the line before his 
attendants cranked his motor and with 
the good wishes of the crowd he was off 
after the others. 


Early Stages of Race 


Hardly was Hughes out of sight around 
the Hornbeek turn when Mulford, run- 
ning well, hove into sight and had soon 
completed his first lap. Then came de 
Palma in his Mercedes, driving like a 
demon, and having passed Clark in the 
other Mercedes and Roberts in the Mason 
in the first lap. He was soon out of sight 
after Mulford. He had made the circuit 
in 7:08, 7 seconds faster than Mulford, 
putting him in first place immediately. 
This gave Mulford second position, while 
Hughes was third, Merz fourth, Hearne 


fifth in the Elgin race, while, considering - 


all the cars, the Benz, which was not en- 
tered in the Elgin, was second, with Mul- 
ford in the Knox third and Hughes fourth. 

Bergdoll was driving at terrific speed 
and succeeded in coming to first place in 
the second lap, while de Palma, also get- 
ting all the power possible out of his 
Mercedes, had to be contented with sec- 
ond position. Mulford was in third place. 
In the third lap Mulford changed posi- 
tions with de Palma, Bergdoll in the Benz 
still retaining the lead. This he held from 
lap No. 2 up through the twenty-second 
lap, or 186144 miles of his long grind of 
305 miles. In this lap he was obliged to 
stop on the back stretch on account of tire 
trouble. This delay gave de Palma the 
lead which he maintained in the twenty- 
third and twenty-fourth laps. He would, 
no doubt, have led Bergdoll longer had 
he not been obliged to stop at the pit at 








CARS PARKED ON BRITTEN’S HILL IN HOMESTRETCH 


the end of the twenty-fourth lap to take 
on gasoline and oil and to replace his left 
rear tire. This wait put Bergdoll again in 


the lead, which he retained for ten of. the 


remaining twelve laps of the free-for-all 
race. De Palma was now in second place, 


while in the same lap Mulford was a 
close third, which position he had held 
since the fifteenth lap, or 127 miles, had 
been passed. He was pressing de Palma 
closely and in the twenty-sixth lap suc- 
ceeded in regaining second position, about 
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2 150 :32]157 :29]164 :28]171 :31]178 :39]185 :46)192 :56/200 703)206 :b71217 :30|226:09| 2 |67.4 |233:28/241:01|249:29/258: 22|26 6: ges 08:72; 3 |66.6 
4 7:00 6:57) 6 :59| 7:03) 7:08) 7:07| 7:10) 7:07| 6:54! 10:33; 8:39 7:19) cas 8:28| 8:53) 7:52! 7:54 | | 
\ | | 
160 :08|167 :58|175 :42|183 :30/191 :16/199 :07/206 :58(214 :50|222 :40/230 :3 238 : 17/ 4 [63.8 | | | 
7:48| 7:50) 7:44) 7:48] 7:46 48) 7:51) 7:52) 7:5 7 B0l” 7:47 
5 132/152 :36/159 :37/166 :43/174 :01/183 :46|190 :59|198 °38|207 333/214 :t eee :20| 1 {68.4 |230:23|237:39/244:53 261:51|258 47\265: 36: ‘os 168.9 
7:01| 7:07' 7:01) 7:06] 7:18) 9:45| 7:18] 7:39) 8:45] 7:24] 8:23 7:03| 7:16) 7:04) 6:58) 6:56) 
52 :231169 :59|177 :47|185 :24/193 :08| 200 :48]212 :27 Out—broken gearset housing 
7:47| 7:36| 7:48] 7:37 :44| 7:40) 7:89 
96/153 :29|161 :08|169 :32/178 :26|186 :55|199 :24|209 :46/217 :14 224 48/232 :24|239:57| 5 [63.3 
8:48 89} 8:24] 8:54 29) 12:29) 10:22} 7:28) 7:34) 7:36) 7:33 | 
44 :14/151 :19]158 :45/168 :40/176 :00/183 :14/190 :22|197 :82 204 :44 211 :52/219 :04 226 :25| 233 :45/243:19/250:57/259:26/270:28:28: 2 |67.5 
51 10:20| 7:05) 7:26) 9:55 :20| 7:14 7:10) 7:1 7:08! 7:12 | 7:21, 7:20] 9:34] 7:38) 8:29) 11:02 
29/160 :08|167 :49/175 :36|183 :17|190 :58|198 :30| 206 :15/214 :00/221 34 229: 6206 148 438| 3 \o4.2 
7:39| 7:41| 7:47 341 :41| 7:32) 7: 7:45) 7:34) 7:42 
38 = :10)170 :49]187 :55]195°:43) 226 :59 Out—broken oil lead and water pump 
:82| 15:39] 17:06 3 48 81:16 
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GIL ANDERSON IN STUTZ, SECOND IN ILLINOIS CUP 





TRUSSEL IN FALCAR, THIRD IN AURORA CUP RACE 





PULLEN IN MERCER, SECOND IN AURORA CUP RACE 
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2 minutes behind Bergdoll in the Benz, 
while de Palma was less than a minute 
more than he. The twenty-ninth lap saw 
tire trouble for both Mulford and de 
Palma. The latter stopped at the pit 
after completing this lap and to him the 
short wait seemed endless. He was all 
eagerness to be away. But before he was 
off again Mulford also stopped at his pit 
for identically the same reason. 


De Palma Grabs an Opportunity 


Immediately de Palma saw his chance, 
He pressed his attendants to their utmost, 
and was away again, fairly lifting his 
machine from the ground in getting off. 
There was only a single lap remaining to 
the Elgin race and de Palma realized it 
fully. He retained his advantage, for the 
first time in his career crossing the tape 
the winner of a big road race. But he 
did not slacken his speed, for he had still 
six laps to go before finishing the free- 
for-all race in which he was also entered. 
Mulford was next to finish. 

Meanwhile the other cars were changing 
their positions somewhat. After complet- 
ing three laps Hearne was obliged to quit 
the Fiat No. 5 because of his wrist becom- 
ing too weak to properly control the car 
and George Hill, mechanician for Tetzlaff, 
took his place in the big red car. Hill lost 


‘no time in getting the Fiat under way 


again and drove daringly and with the 
nerve of a veteran for twenty-three laps. 
When Hill took the wheel he was in sixth 
place, but in the sixth lap Clark’s Mer- 
cedes, which had been in fifth position, 
was put out of the race by accident, giv- 
ing this position to Hill in the Fiat Ir 
the eighth lap Hill took the fourth posi- 
tion in the Elgin, which hat been held 
by Merz in the Stutz. Two iaps later he 
took third -position from Anderson in the 
other Stutz and retained it through the 
thirteenth, when he dropped to seventh 
place, Merz regaining his former place in 
the van. Trouble with the transmission 
was rapidly taking on serious proportions, 
judging by the noise emanating from Hill’s 


machine, and after completing twenty-six . 


laps he was obliged to drop out of the 
race on this account. He was then in sixth 
place. 
Clark Meets with Mishap 

The first car to drop out was the Mer- 
cedes driven by Clark, which after being 
in fifth place on the fifth lap, was prepar- 
ing to negotiate the Hornbeek turn, the 
first after passing the pits, was driven 
into the straw banking of the turn and 
damaged sufficiently to put it out of the 
race. Clark miscalculated the turn, ran 
into a small concrete culvert located at 
this point, with sufficient force to blow up 
one of his tires. This sent his car swerv- 
ing to the.right and into a fence, breaking 
both rear wheels and pitching him and his 
mechanician over the fence. Neither was 
seriously hurt, each being only slightly 
bruised. Had it not been for the straw 
bales banking the turn the accident ur 
doubtedly would have been serious. Cur 
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ously enough, Clark had objected previ- 
ously to the use of the straw for this 
purpose. 

As a safety element these straw bales 
at the four turns demonstrated their 
worth. Not only did they save Clark and 
his mechanician, but they prevented in- 
jury to Wishart, whose Mercer got .off 
the course at one turn, and to Wording- 
ham, who also ran into them, ditching his 
Herreshoff car and breaking one of its 
wheels without injury to himself or his 
companion. 


Stutz Next to Finish 


Following Mulford, Merz in Stutz No. 
12 was next to finish in the Elgin race. 
He came into this position due to the acci- 
dent to Wishart’s car in the twenty-fifth 
lap when he broke his oil lead and water 
pump, and to Hughes’ Mercer, which was 
running well up to the eighteenth lap, 
when a burnt-out crankshaft bearing ren- 
dered it useless as a contender for the 
honors. 

These various accidents left only three 
ears to contend for the free-for-all honors. 
These were Bergdoll’s Benz, de Palma’s 
Mercedes and Mulford’s Knox. The per- 
formance of these three cars was the most 
sensational of the 2 days’ meet. Bergdoll 
was in the lead at the beginning of the 
thirty-first lap, with de Palma a close sec- 
ond and Mulford trailing him. The Benz, 
except for three laps, the first, the twenty- 
third and the twenty-fourth, had been the 
leading car so far throughout the entire 
distance of 203 miles. It looked as if the 
three would finish in the order named 
above. Each was maintaining terrific 
speed and no change in their relative po- 
sitions took place until the thirty-fifth, or 
next to the last, lap. 

Bergdoll was about a minute in the lead 
of de Palma when on the back stretch he 
was forced to stop for a tire change. This 
gave de Palma an opportunity for the 
second time that day, and in the thirty- 
fifth lap he passed the Benz while it was 
still making the tire change. There was 
no stopping him now and Bergdoll was 
obliged to cross the tape second to the 
Italian, after practically leading the field 
from the start of the 305-mile run. This 
misfortune of Bergdoll’s when victory was 
almost his recalls de Palma’s ill-luck at 
Indianapolis when he was obliged to sue- 
cumb to engine trouble and to give the 


tace to Joe Dawson when he had led for 
496 of the 500 miles. 


Mulford did not finish his race. On the 
thirty-third lap, when nearirg the grand 
stand he was overcome by the intense 
heat and nearly lost control of the speed- 
mg Knox. His mechanician leaned over 
and guided the big car to the pit. Mul- 
ford was lifted from the car and assisted 
to the hospital tent, while his mechan- 
itian, William Chandler, jumped into the 
driver’s seat and one of the pit attend- 


ants got in beside him and the Knox was 
sent away again. 
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MORT ROBERTS IN MASON, FOURTH -IN ELGIN TROPHY RACE 








SOLDIERS GOING TO THEIR POSTS IN VELIE TRUCK 
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Three Class 





CARS ON COURSE AFTER 


N Friday, the Jencks, Aurora and Illi- 

nois trophy events were run simulta- 
neuosly. Merz in the Stutz was winner of 
the Illinois trophy event, while his team- 
mate Anderson, also in a Stutz,'was a good 
second. These two cars were the only ones 
to finish the race, which was of twenty- 
four laps, or 203 miles, 1,896 feet. The 
Rayfield and National entries in this race 
did not, finish, the former driven by Hobbs 
being out in the third lap with a broken 
crankshaft bearing and the National, pi- 
loted by Whalen, being obliged to quit the 
race after nine laps on account of a break 
in the magneto drive. 


Merz led the race from the start, while 
up to the eighth lap Whalen in the Na- 
tional was a close second, cutting down 
the former’s iead with each lap up to the 
fifth. In completing the fourth lap it 
looked as if Whalen might overtake his 
rival, so quickly had he gained. At the 
end of the fourth lap the time of the two 
leaders was as follows: Merz, Stutz,.30:20; 
Whalen, National, 30:44. 

Merz made this fourth lap in just 1 sec- 
ond less time than Whalen, completing 
the circuit in 7:34. In the next lap, how- 
ever, Merz made the fastest time of his 
race and increased his lead over the Na- 
tional by 9 seconds. 
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Races Decided on Friday 


CONCLUSION OF RACES 


Whalen retained second place up to the 
eighth lap, while the other Stutz—driven 
by Anderson—was fast gaining on him. 
It was at the completion of his eighth 
lap that the latter succeeded in nosing 
out the National for second place. Whalen 
completed another lap, and was on his 
tenth circuit when misfortune overtook 
him and put his car out of the race. The 
magneto coupling broke and this stopped 
the National. 

“Whalen’s dropping out left the race en- 
tirely in the hands of the Stutz cars, which 
had a merry time of it together from the 
ninth lap to the finish. Both cars con- 
tinued to perform consistently to the end. 


Endicott, Hughes and Merz 
Winners on First 


Day 








FASTEST LAPS FOR ALL DRIVERS 
Free-for-All 
Car Lap 
No. Car — Lap Time Speed 
Wi PENG GU sid eas 28 6:54 73.6 
2 Mercedes ....... + 7:21 69.1 
4 Mercedes ....... 36 6:49 74.5 
oO Sa eee 13 7:09 71.0 
JY A et 3 6:51 74.1 
We, OT aivc cowie = 7:11 70.7 
Elgin Trophy 
4: PROM BI. acc 0s 28 6:54 73.6 
2 Mercedes ....... - Vea | 69.1 
3 Mason Spec.13 & 22 7:44 66.7 
4 Mercedes ........ 15 6.55 73.4 
Se ee 13 7:09 71.0 
ok RES eee 15 7:25 68.5 
| a ” EA 30 isar 68.2 
14 Mercer. ......06% 8 7:32 67.4 
MEMEO Sa vs0%84c 4 7:11 70.7 
Illinois Trophy 
i ie Ee Se 9 & 21 7:36 66.8 
ee. ae 1 8:35 59.1 
23 National ioe’ Ss 7:41 66.1 
BEN: Siacaccakes 5 7:28 68.0 
Aurora Trophy 
St. MOTOS? seicccecs 10 7:50 64.8 
SE PRICE =... sive wee 9 7:22 69.0 
ae Pereer ...s.. 7 & 15 9:03 56.2 
S4 MASON 2.22 sce 1. ‘gee 63.7 
35. Mercer ...5,8 & 9 7:39 66.4 
OO  WHOTEO? 6eecacoee 7:23 68.8 
Jencks Trophy 
41 Mason Special... 3 7351 64.7 
42 Oe” RE aaa § 11:52 42.9 
43 Herreshoff ...... 1 10:49 47.0 




















Merz maintained his lead over Anderson 
practically as at the tenth lap. In his 
twelfth lap, however, Merz lost 50 sec- 
onds when he was obliged to stop at his 
pit for gasoline and oil. He was off again 
with a lead of but 8 seconds for the 

* twelfth lap over his rival, Anderson. The 
latter took advantage of this opportunity 



































RESULTS IN AURORA TROPHY RACE FOR 231-300 CLASS, 
~ ~ ~ ~ ~ — bd * 
2 no ne no neo ne ny ny 
ww 2) od oo oo ood od; oo = o At 

¢ BOY ASH) Osh | HS) WS) on) rah) On 
" = =o fel Bh “se “Bs ex Bel 82 
= Y is ES OG) 10) Oh) AD! oF SS) Ee 
A vo = ON | wt, NN cot] et] 19s) rl Ot 
31|Mercer ...;Pullen .....ijElapsed time.| 8 :21/16 :15/24 :11|32 :07/40 :05|48 :01|56 :06|64 30 
| | |Lap time....| 8:21] 7 7:56| 7:56| 7:58| 7:56 & :05| 8 :24 
32|Falcar ryan | Hastings ...|Elapsed time.|10 :15|29 :30}30 :48|40 :36|50 :47|60 :57|70 255) 83 :16 
| ; Lap time..../10:15/10:15/10:18] 9 :48/10:11/10:10| 9 :58|12:21 
33|Falear ..../Trussel ....|Elapsed time.| 9 :28|/22 :57/32 :05/41 :13/50 :44/60 :04/69 :07/ 78:17 
| |Lap time....| 9:28/18:29] 9:08] 9:08] 9:31] 9:20| 9 03| 9 :10 
34|Mason ....|Roberts ....,;Elapsed time.| 8 :36|23 :10/31 :18/39 :26]47 :41/55 :56|64 :41)72 :20 
‘Lap time....| 8:36|14:34| 8:08] 8:08| 8:1 15| 8:45) 7:59 
35|Mercer ....|Wishart .|Elapsed time.| 8 :04]15 :45)23 :30]42 :01]49 :40]57 :23/65 :07|76 :46 
| Lap time....| 8:04) 7:41| 7 :45/18 :31| 7:39) 7 :43| 7:44) 7:32 
36|Mercer ....|Hughes ... .|Blapsed time.| 7 :52|15 :26)22 :53/30 :32|38 :33/46 :20/54 :22 62:11 
| 1 |Lap time....| 7:52] 7:34] 7:27] 7:39] 8:01| 7:47| 8:02) 4:90 
































RESULTS IN THE ILLINOIS TROPHY RACE FOR 301-450 CLASS, 
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oe ~ | oa ~ oa _* no 
o ne neo ne ne > A ® 
: nv vod oo oo oo oo me Od 
o Bet iA [ee wee | wae | Ost Mae 
ay Ls ae, FS) 8 | BS 8S Bo | Ss 
oo S im | 0m 100 or | AD ox Qe 
Ziel cee ST Paee bw abies : = Ue IPE ee Shi oe f= Ti SS id MENS Ose | eee] OR eet | ON | es 
BE UR  on n in eee cst oe + fee's Ad. AMMGreon"! ... Ik. cbt oes Elapsed time........ 8:00' 15:49] 23 :30| 31:15) 38:54| 46:34) o4:26 
RMR BENG ors 65 stare 6 oer 8:00] 7:49) 7:41] 7:45| 7:39] 7 240) ‘ as 
Pe er ere Wiis © REO ba) 355s sie 06 Oise Gretale Elapsed time........ 8 :35| 34 ed Out—burned out crankshaft pear : 
ED UUM 2). che cise 8:35) 25 :57 | 9! 53:45 
23{National ......cceerescees SI OPA AION, 555 50.5 dw ods bine ome Elapsed time........ 7:46] 15:28] 23:09] 30:44) 38:21] 46:02) v2 43 
| Lap ‘time.....5:.... 7:46| 7:42) (7:41) 7:35) 7:37) 7:41) fies 
OTRO 0b ss shite bs wlstchisie 0 Sins HCY Mer’. Gh 5. ieee tithe. a! Blapsed time ........ 7:44) 15:16) 22:46) 30:20] 37:48] 45:15) v2 33 
' Ret Hap time... isc... 7 :44 32, 7:30) 7:34] 7:28) 7:30" C: 
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Details of Curtain-Raising Contests 


How the Mason, Mercer and 
Stutz Landed the 


Trophies 


to cut down the breach between himself 
and Merz and on completing the next lap, 
the leader maintained his position by a 
margin of only 2 seconds. 

In the following lap, however, Ander- 
son was compelled to stop at the pit to 
take on gasoline and oil, losing 30 sec- 
onds by this, giving Merz a lead of 1 
minute 4 seconds for the fourteenth lap. 
From this time on until the end of the 
race, the two cars stayed about the same 
distance apart. 


The two pit stops for lubricant and fuel 
were the only ones made during the entire 
race, no tire trouble being met with by 
the two cars, a rather remarkable perform- 
ance. 





VIEW 


OF OFFICIAL STANDS ON INSIDE OF COURSE 





















































RESULTS IN JENCKS TROPHY RACE FOR 230 AND UNDER CLASS, NON-STOCK, WON BY MASON 
et |22| 23] 8%) ff) 82] 88] 88) 82 \.Bel.8slasz 8a] 8 
z n2é NS* loss) ea*| oS oS | es| os*| ask | Ast aS" ag 22 | as 
Ws| 3 E S| of| ool acl as] os| os] cl os| S| S8| cB (32 les 
| % E os| So! 8a 85| $3] S¥| S5| Soi £8]. SB ec] SB ite 188 
41 Nason Special.  sammecaacae -|Elapsed time.| 8 :05|16 :07|23 aie 713/40 :42149 :18/57 :59|66 :28|79 :51/83 :24|92 :11|100 :42:9| 1 (60.57 
| Lap time. 8:05) 8:02) 7:51 a ae 8 :29| 8:36] 8:41] 8:29| 8:23) 8:33] 8:47| 8:31 | 
|| 42!Ford 1911....|Henning ° a time. |12 715/29 :46/41 :40/54 :21/66 :13/87 :28| Out—ditched 2 
: Lap time.. “}12 315/17: 731/11 5ala2 741/11 :52]21 :15] | | 
|| 43|\Herreshoff 20.|Wordingham - |Elapsed time. ned 49} Out—broken wheel | 3 
| \Lap time.. 10 :49| | | | | | | | 
Six cars, contenders in the Aurora tro- cording to their entry numbers. Hughie the initial lap was 7:52, one of the slowest 


phy race for ears of from 201 to 300 cubic 
inches piston displacement, were the next 
to be sent off by Starter Fred J. Wagner 
amid a cloud of smoke and in order ac- 


Hughes in his Mercer, although the last 
to start, jumped into the lead on the first 
lap and retained that position throughout 
the entire race of 152 miles. His time for 


















































of his race. His team mate, Spencer 
Wishart, was in second position for three 
laps, in the fourth lap giving up this posi- 
tion to Pullen in another Mercer. The lat- 




















ter did not lose this position throughout 
NON-STOCK, WON BY HUGHIE HUGHES IN MERCER the rest of the race, crossing the tape sec- 
iis ond to Hughes. 
™” “ ».| aol e | wes hae 7 a aE Jencks Trophy Race 
nY ney 2g | veo Oy | Se Lx Le | Cw eo sa) a 
ais See | teed Ree | “a3 wes “a3 ey nas eee | $3] ne The Jencks trophy event went to Mason 
&-| && ae Bed ae wie | marl oe ae [gel 2% entry No. 41, which was driven by Endi- 
20 | OO nS Sa | mo | oo an | so | we | bm | S+| SE : 
irri | 20D am =o | =O | col nd = eX [Ge] Ae cott at an average speed of 60.7 miles an 
72:58] 80 38] 90 :28| 98 :25/106 :21 114 :21 122 :09]130 :15/138 326 146 :31 :45| 2 |62.3 ‘ ve 
Leek Blab hah Set tH) sad Seist Mint Stunt last aah sino | etemgeah te cance 
90 338/105 : 5:1 3 5 : +t 257 :53| 5 8 throughou ntire ra and was e' 
7:22| 14:41 5 est 3 es 9 :53 9:5 52| 9:51| 9 :54| 9 :37 :53 | oug Phere « = . . 
87 :28| 96 :44|105 255/115 :05]124:09| 133 5 45 a8 my 16|160 :14/169 :19 :3 | 3 |54.06 only one of the three starters to complete 
9: 9: 9:11 210! 9:04) : 9: - : 705 : 
8:41) 88:47) 96 :45|104 :45|112 ‘38! 128:58[141:1 2|153 :90|167 : 33178 cra 4 [p14 the re ree miles 3,588 pe or — 
8:0 : 5 : i1é 55| 12:19] 1 10 :4 laps. His total time was 100 minutes 42. 
80:25) 96 :00|106 :37|114 :26|122 :17| Carbureter caught fire P ‘ 
70:09 7138 86. 34 94 131 |102 :28! 110 :10}117 7/125 43/138 201 140 :40:11| 1 |65.0 Ne ee en eee ee 
10:09 2€ 2 : Se: : 7:5 5 65 ia 
7:32| F349] 8:36] -810T| 7:87 7i42| 7 :41| 7248) 7 of ti35 | | | and the ‘veteran: Herreshe® driven: “by 
as Wordingham. 
NON-STOCK, RUN ON FRIDAY AND WON BY MERZ IN A STUTZ 
| | | | | ; ' 
3) 23 ee | 33 | oat 8 Pr «23 lees my Se Py ast | 98% | 23 AE: ee: | x28 gg 3 
Ee =3 |e ne SB =e |+s =o | ox Rae jos se lo= = =e [ws e | o@ 
"aa |°2s |g | “eq | Mg [Tee [May |FRE [RBS | AES SES | Sex |ReS NaS | Mer SES | SES lee) ss 
wd} lt =i “oe | we | oe nS 10 1N 09 at om eo K- | Ct tt 62 Lo ro 
: Ty) Boake 9290 on | moO | 28 NA 0S ts int on | Om RQ | Ge ao | Sn | 2s 
i he nes | ar | =e | = ® oO iD | OD mn =—N = | eM =m | —N ot | Ne Qn ae 
ol 49 69 :25| 76:56] 84:33] 92:08| 99 :48|108 :27/116 :26|124 :22 |132 :11|140 :02|147 :47|155 :36|163 :12|170 :56|178 :37|186 :14:15| 2 |65.6 
’ “| (:36). 7:33) 7:37) 7: a 7:40; 8:39) 7:59) 7:56) 7:49) 7:51) 7:45) 7:49) 7:36) 7:44] 7:41). 7:37 
#156 “ be Out—Magneto drive trouble 
=e 0: 
m2 6S :02| 75: -38| oe: -i3| 92 :00| 99 40107 3 2|114 259) 122 :78}130 :23 a: 11 146 :00| 153 :40)161 :22/169 :12 avs 749/184 :32 :25) 1. |66.1) 
336] 7:35] 7:36] 7:35) 8:47| 7.:46| 7:: 36] 7:37| 7:39|..7:45 48| 7:49| 7:40| 7:42] 7:50| 7:37) 7:43 | 
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Elgin Races 


AVERAGE MILES PER HOUR-IOTAL TIME TOEND OF EACH LAP 


$e vou 
NUMBER OF LAPS 


DE PALMA IN MERCEDES NO4 
——=— MULFORD IN KNOX No.1 
xxxaxaxx MERZ IN STUTZ NO.1Z2 


MOTOR AGE 


as Viewed from 


215 4 15 


17 20 
LEGEND 
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the Pits 


26 27 26 


e000000 BERGDOLL IN BENZ NO.8 
—-—-—ANDERSON IN STUTZ NOZ 
eoccesee ROBERTS IN MASON No. 


RELATIVE POSITIONS OF THE CARS FINISHING IN THE ELGIN TROPHY AND FREE-FOR-ALL 


The average speed mude by each car for the distance from the start to the end of each lap is shown, as well as the relative positions of the 


contestants. 


REEDOM from tire trouble was one of 

the characteristics that again distin- 
guished this year’s races at Elgin. There 
were in all, only twenty-five cases of tire 
trouble in the whole 2 days of racing, three 
of these being responsible indirectly for 
putting cars out of the race. Only two stops 
at the pits were made in the first day’s 
events on account of tire trouble and these 
were both in the Aurora trophy race. 
Neither in the small-car race or the IIli- 
nois trophy event were stops necessitated 
in the cars that finished. 
Few Tire Replacements 

In the Elgin trophy and the free-for- 
all sixteen tire replacements were made at 
the pits; ten of these were made on the 
right rear wheels, four on left rear wheels 
and one on a front wheel. One other tire 
stop was occasioned by the replacement of 
a new spare at the pits for one that had 
been taken off at another point on the 
’ course. 

Seven stops were made to refill oil, gaso- 
line and water tanks in the second day of 
racing, one for carbureter adjustment, and 
two to change drivers. Carbureter adjust- 
ment occasioned one stop on the first day, 
as did the necessity for tightening up 
shock absorbers. Two stops were made to 
refill fuel, oil and water tanks on the first 
day, both in the Illinois trophy event. 

There were ‘six stops made during Fri- 
day’s racing, and the total number of 
stops on the following day was twenty. 
Very often advantage was taken of the 
enforced halt for tire changes to replace 
depleted supplies of fuel, water and lubri- 
eant. 

On the whole, the work at the pits 
showed lack of training and preparation 


by the attendants. Too much time was 
taken in tire changes, jacks were too 
small at the base and were too slow. One 
man wasted 2 valuable minutes endeavor- 
ing to force a tire on the rim with the 
brace wrench wedged between it and the 
roadbed. The Stutz, Mercer and Fiat pits 
seemed to be the best organized. The 
quick-acting jacks used at the Mercer pit 
facilitated rapid tire changes. The de- 
mountable wheels on Hughes’ Mercer also 
made changes quick, although it is not 
proven by these races that the use of wire 
spokes makes tire changes necessary any 
less frequently. Hughes made two changes 
during his 144 miles of running. From 
the track, however, it looked as though 
Hughes’ car held to the road better than 
did any of the others, possibly because 
the vibration due to roughness of the 
road surface was taken up by the wire 
spokes instead of being transmitted to 
the springs. 

Friday’s small-car race for the Jenck’s 
trophy was unique in one respect, and that 
during the whole of the 96 miles -of the 
race none of the three cars. stopped at the 
pits, either for tires, or mechanical work 
cn the car for replacement of gasoline, fuel 
or oil. 

Henning’s Ford ran a slow but con- 
servative race for the first 50 miles, when 
it was ditched and out of the contest. Al- 
though the Ford was running but little 
better than half as fast as the Mason, it 
only needed to keep going for the total 
distance to make second place as the only 
other starter, the Herreshoff, was out. 
Hennings’ mount was a veteran and was 
beginning to loosen up badly, particularly 
the radiator. One side of. the radiator 


Notice the neck-and-neck race between Roberts and Merz, with Merz finally creeping ahead 


panel had loosened and was threatening 
to fall off at any moment. 

This car came near being ruled off be- 
fore the start. The exhaust manifold had 
been taken off and no arrangements had 
been made to lead the exhaust gases out- 
side the hood. F. E. Edwards, chairman 
of the technical committee, refused to let 
the car start when it lined up until the 
lower half of the bonnet was removed to 
allow the motor to exhaust directly to the 
air. 

The Mason, driven by Endicott, ran a 
consistent race without a stop\and finished 
alone. 

Stops in Aurora Trophy 


Of the six contestants for the Aurora 
trophy, only three cars stopped at the pits 
during the 152 miles of the race and one 
of these was entirely unnecessary. The 
latter was when Hughes, in the Mercer, 
stopped in his twelfth lap to inform the 
pit attendants that his teammate, Pullen, 
in the Mercer No. 31 had blown a tire on 
the back stretch. After thus relieving the 
minds of the pitmen on this score, Hughes 
resumed his place in the lead without fur 
ther stops. 

The first stop of the day for anyone 
was at noon, when Roberts in the Mason 
halted for 45 seconds to tighten up 4 
shock absorber which had worked loose. 
Fifty minutes later Wishart’s Mercer 
stopped to change a left rear tire and 
take on two spares, which had been used 
in tire changes at other points on the 
course. 

One minute 55 seconds was consumed a 
the pit. The only other stop in this race 
was when Wishart’s Mercer stopped agail 
for 2 minutes and 30 seconds to adjust the 
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a right rear tire. In the fourteenth lap 
earbureter. The only car which seemed to 
have suffered from tire trouble at all dur- 
ing this race were the two Mercers driven 
py Pullen and Wishart. Pullen’s only stop 
was on the back stretch as he did not 
stop to replace his spare at the pit. 

In the Illinois trophy race, although the 
longest of Friday’s racing, was freer from 
pit work than was the Aurora trophy. 
There were only two stops at the pits re- 
corded, these were the two Stutzes, the 
orly cars to finish. The first stop of this 
race was Merz’s Stutz which stopped for 
gasoline and. oil after the first 100 miles. 
Fifty seconds was consumed filling the 
tanks. Fifteen minutes later the other 
Stutz, driven by Anderson, halted to refill 
its tanks and was away again in less than 
% minute. This race was singularly free 
from tire troubles, considering the fact 
that it was over 200 miles at an average of 
better than 60 miles an hour. No stops 
were made at the pit for tire changes and 
no spares were taken on. The only mechan- 
ieal difficulty in the Illinois trophy race 
occurred to the Rayfield and National en- 
tries, the former going out in the third 
lap on account of a broken connecting rod 
bearing, while the latter was put out by 
trouble with the magneto drive. 

Elgin National and Free-For-All 


Saturday’s racing was more prolific in 
pit work than that of the day before. 
This was to be expected as it was not only 
longer distance but there were more cars 
entered and bigger cars, the high speed 
burning up the tires and requiring fre- 
quent replacements of gasoline and oil. It 
was necessary, as well, to relieve the 
drivers before the end of the 250 miles in 
two instances. The first stop of the day 
was for the latter purpose when Hearne, 
who was piloting the No. 5 Fiat, stopped 
at the end of his third lap to be replaced 
at the wheel by George Hill. It was 15 
seconds after pulling up at the pit that 
Hill had the machine in action again. Hill 
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gasoline, oil and water and a spare tire 
which detained him for 1 minute and 45 
seconds. His last stop was at the end of 
the twenty-seventh lap when the car 
limped in with a broken gearset housing 
and notified the starter that it was out of 
the race for good. 


Hughie Hughes in the Mercer halted at 
the pit to take on a spare wheel in the 
record time of 15 seconds, a right rear 
wheel had been replaced on the course. 
This stop was in the sixth lap. His only 
other stop was in the fifteen lap, when he 
took on gas, oil and water, and changed a 
right rear wheel, and was on his way again 
in 45 seconds. Hughes was the only driver 
to employ demountable wheels. 


After running approximately 150 miles 
Hughes had to pull in and withdraw from 
the race on account of a burned out con- 
necting rod bearing. De Palma’s first stop 
was in his seventh lap when he changed a 
right rear tire, requiring 2 minutes 30 
seconds. He ran for 150 miles without 
further stop till in the twenty-fourth lap 
he was held for 1 minute 36 seconds to 
refill the oil, fuel and water tanks and 
change the left rear tire. A right rear 
tire was changed in the twenty-ninth lap 
and the carbureter adjusted, at which time 
he was halted for 1 minute 15 seconds. 

Bergdoll in the Benz made only two 
stops at the pit. He had run 186 miles 
without a stop of any description but in 
the twenty-second lap had to replace a 
tire on the back stretch halting at the pits 
for an extra tire and to take on gas, oil 
and water. Up to this time Bergdoll was 
the leader in the free-for-all but his stop 
of 2 minutes 15 seconds cost him the 
lead for a time. His only other stop was 
in the last lap, at which time a right rear 
tire was changed and some difficulty was 
found in replacing it. The time consumed, 
which was nearly 3 minutes, was sufficient 
to cost him first place in the free-for-all. 

Mulford had run only 60 miles when he 
made his initial halt at the pits to change 
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‘stop was in tne uext to che .ast lap of the 


Elgin race when a right rear tire was 
again replaced, 1 minute 22 seconds being 
consumed in the operation. At the end 
of the thirty-third lap the Knox came into 
the pit with Mulford exhausted and his 
mechanician, Chandler replaced him. The 
Mercedes, driven by Clark, made no stop 
during the 45 miles of running, but went 
out in the sixth lap when it ran into the 
fence and broke both rear wheels at Horn- 
beek’s turn. Roberts in his Mason special 
ran 144 miles before making his first stop, 
at which time he was halted for 1 minute 
to refill his fuel and oil tank and his radi- 
ator. This was his only stop in the Elgin 
trophy race and he encountered no tire 
trouble whatever, the only one to finish 
the race without tire trouble. 
Two Stops in Succession 

The two Stutz cars were comparatively 
free from troubles which required pit 
work. Merz’s car made two stops in suc- 
cession in the fourteenth and fifteenth lap, 
the last of these was for an extra tire 
but he was away again in 30 seconds and 
the first was for gas and oil and a right 
rear tire replacement, requiring 3 minutes 
time. With the exception of these two 
stops, Merz ran without a halt. Anderson 
likewise stopped twice at the pits, once in 
the sixteenth lap for 1 minute for oil and 
fuel and again in the twentieth lap to 
change the left rear tire. This held him 
at the pits for 1 minute and 23 seconds. 

Wishart’s Mercer, No. 14, pulled in at 
the pits at the end of its twenty-first lap 
of the course with oil running in a stream 
from a broken oil lead from the tank’ at 
the rear. The motor was smoking hot and 
needed water badly. While Wishart filled 
the crankease of.the motor with oil, his 
mechanic endeavored to fill up the water 
circulating system. When water could be 
retained in the system, it was found that 
the water pump housing was broken and 
the cooling water ran out of it. Never- 
theless, Wishart started up again after a 





















































































































































stopped in the fourteenth lap to take on both rear tires were changed. His next loss of 5 minutes and ran three more laps. 
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Road Racing Retains Its Popularity 


[X spite of the publicity talks from motor car manufacturers 
' during the last 2 years that road racing was declining, the fact 
remains that with the public it is just as popular today, if not 
more popular than it was.a few years ago. True that within 
the last 5 years the scenes of great road contests have changed; 
Long Island, the American cradle of the sport, is no longer a 
factor, its motor-famed parkway is idle because military protec- 
tion cannot be had. Suvannah, which set the pace for military 
guarding of courses and building of special roads with banked 
turns, took the stage after Long Island, but it, too, last year 
surrendered the field to Milwaukee, which will make its debut 
in a couple of weeks. Chicago, the hub of the bicycle field, laid 
its claims to road racing consideration 4 years ago when the 
Crown Point events were staged; since then the discovery of the 
Elgin circuit and three successful successive meets on it have 
demonstrated that the populace of Illinois, Wigcousin, Indiana, 
Iowa and Missouri are not tiring of road racing events, but that 
the interest is greater on every successive year. But the field 
of interest has increased: Southern California has established 
its right to consideration; this year Tacoma and Portland have 
widened the field of influence on the coast, carrying it to the 
northern boundary, and beyond; and now Texas has established 
itself in no uncertain manner by its beach events. 


& a& 
LL of this in spite of the manufacturers’ claims that racing 
does. not pay and that the people are not interested in it. 
The people are not interested in certain kinds of racing, but 
they are in properly conducted road races. The hippodrome 
mile-track events of fly-by-night promoters have done more to 
tarnish the good name of racing than anything else in the field. 
From many cities have come the storms of protests on track 
meets: in which outside competition was virtually barred and on 
the unsuspecting public inflicted a few so-called races in which 
the varying cars of the same promoter were pitted one against 
the other. In over 50 per cent of the towns and cities where 
such meets have been held racing has been injured and the cause 

of motoring in general has suffered. 


a « 

OMPETITION in all race events is what is needed, and not 

improvised contests in which the winners were known before 
the start of the event, and in which the event was staged solely 
for the benefit of a promoter with his group of racing cars. 
The track meet has long outlived its usefulness in America. 
Had the mile-track atmosphere been kept up to the high stand- 
ard that road racing has it would be in a healthier condition 
today that ever before, but promoters failed to carry out prom- 
ises of oiling tracks, of removing fences at the turn, of paying 
eash prizes, of delivering trophies, of preventing hippodroming, 
and a dozen other things that should have been done. The re- 
sult: Track racing on mile courses is in ill-repute from one side 
of the land to the other. The confidences of the public have 
been shattered so often that scarcely a moiety remains. So 
much bad has taken place that it is questionable if a restoration 
is possible. 


a 68 
Ss car manufacturer is today talking of going into road 
racing next year. He is talking, whether for publicity or 
not yet remains to be proven, of building his speciel racing cars, 


and setting aside an appropriation of $40,000 or $50,000 to cover 
the entire season. He is going: into it in the same desultory 
fashion he did a few years ago—win a contest and endeavor to 
live on its publicity for a year or 2, or perhaps 3. France tried 
to do this and failed. It is back in the fold. The makers sup- 
ported a big grand prix race this year and for next year they 
already have laid their plans and are going into it stronger than 
ever in their history. They are returning to it because it pays, 
because it is one of the most convincing means of demonstrating 
to the public and because the public demands it. The crest of 
the wave of aviation exploitation passed. Last year was avia- 
tion year in France—it was overdone. The meets palled on the 
spectators. Car makers found to their surprise that the aero- 
plane had not permanently wrested the field from the motor 
ear. The stampede of a moment is over for the present. The 
road race has an interest that is lacking in the aviation race. 
French car makers have been shrewd enough to grasp the ocea- 
sion, and next year will witness a storm of road racing enthusi- 
asm over France similar to that of years ago when the road 
race was at its zenith. 
¥ Ld 


HIS year has been a slow and selfish one for the American 
ear maker. He has kept out of hill-climbs, he has kept out 
of reliability runs and he has tried to keep out of racing. Those 
few makers who have taken advantage of the moment have 
profited well by their tact and business acumen. But road rac- 
ing and contests have been more or less without a rudder. The 
manufacturers have let them slip away from them a little, by 
their lack of interest, and the promoter has been called upon to 
use extraordinary efforts to keep the movement going. The 
result is an avalanche of free-for-all events, which mean little 
to the advancement of car manufacture today. The type of 
motor in use is often as unlike that of the stock car as it is 
possible to make it; in several it is not. Regulation has been 
sadly lacking in these regards. The campaign has not been well 
balanced out; it has followed the whims of a few and not the 
requirements of the industry. 
‘ id x 
ORTUNATELY France, which has always been a guiding 
star, has entered the preach. For next year she has already 
announced her plans. The motor sizes are limited and the gaso- 
line consumption is limited. These are excellent restrictions. 
America requires something of this nature. Our contests should 
play the role of pioneers and not be consolation affairs for over- 
size monsters built for other days. Racing needs regulation 
today more than ever before. It needs wise regulation—regula- 
tion based on mature contemplation of the future; contempla- 
tion that weighs accurately the factors of the present; and con- 
templation that gives due recognition to the course of motoring 
development up to the present. This year the Manufacturers’ 
Contest Association, which should be a persistently active body, 
has largely been a passive one; the Contest Board of the Ameti- 
ean Automobile Association has also’ been too passive. Suddenly 
one by one a stampede will set in, and then it is doubtful if 
precipitous action does not occur. When this stampede, this 
landslide, does set in, its popularity will be in doubt no longer 
either in the minds of the public or those more intimately in 
terested in the industry. 
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American Cars in Foreign Markets 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 31—Ac- 

cording to figures setiiettod by the 
federal bureau of statistics, $30,000,000 
worth of American cars and parts found 
markets abroad during the fiscal year 
1912, as against less than $1,000,000 worth 
10 years ago. The figures show that the 
exports of motor cars to foreign countries 
in the fiscal year were valued at $21,500,- 
000, or of parts thereof, including tires, 
$6,750,000. If to this were added the ship- 
ments to Hawaii and Porto Rico, we get 
for the year’s sales of American cars out- 
side of continental United States a round 
$30,000,000, since the value of motor cars 
and parts thereof sent to Porto Rico was 
nearly $1,000,000 and to the Hawaiian 


More than $30, 000, 000 Worth 
of Motor Products Was 
Shipped in a Year 


Islands a little over $1,000,000. The total 
number of cars exported to foreign coun- 
tries was 21,757, valued at $21,550,139, 
averaging slightlyJess than $1,000 each, 
while those to the noncontiguous territory 
were higher, averaging $1,600 each. 

The export price of American cars in 
1912 averaged less than in any earlier year 
in the history of the export trade. The 
average for 1912, dividing the total num- 
ber of cars exported into stated value, 
was $990 each, against $1,100 in 1911, 


$1,380 in 1910, $1,700 in 1a8 and $1,880 
in 1908. 

On the import side the motor cars im- 
ported last year amounted to but about 
$2,000,000 in value, against more than 
$4,000,000 in 1907. The average import 
value of the cars brought into the country 
last year was $2,216 each, against $2,138 
in 1911, $1,936 in 1910, $1,788 in 1909 and 
$2,392 in 1908. Thus the export price of 
American cars has fallen from $1,880 in 
1908 to $990 in 1912, while the import 
price of foreign cars entering the country 
has only fallen from $2,392 in 1908 to 
$2,216 in 1912, the reduction in price on 
the export side being 47 per cent and on 
the import side but 8 per cent. 








September 9-12—Chicago Motor 
truck demonstration. 

September 8-25—San Sebastian Rally. 

September 9—French Grand Prix; Le Mans, 
France. 

*September 9-12—Commercial vehicle run; 
Chicago Motor Clu 

September 11- 14—Third annual reliability 
ad Automobile Club of Buffalo, Buffalo, 


September 14-21—Annual fall show; Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association. 
ar 17 — Grand Prix; Milwaukee, 


jy 20—Wisconsin nee and 
Pabst Trophy races; Milwaukee, Wis 
*September 21—Vanderbilt road race; Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

September 17-20—Fire engineers’ conven- 
tion; International Association Fire Engi- 
neers, Denver, Colo. 

September 25- October 6—Agricultural exhi- 
bition and plowing matches; Bourges. 

September 30-October 5—American Road 
Congress; Atlantic City. 

September—T rack ey Universal Expo- 
sition Co., St. Louis, 

October 4- 5—Track’ mest; Sioux City Auto 
Club, Siowx City, la. 

October 6—Gaillou hill climb. 

*October 7—Nationa! tour Detroit to New 
Orleans; American Automobile Association. 


Club’s 





*October 7-11—Chicago Motor Club rella- 
bility run, Chicago. 
‘ = = 12—Track meet; Rockingham park, 

a em, * 

October aa: -25—Banta Trophy Team match, 
Chicago Motor Club. 

November 2-3—Splash guard competition; 
Versailles. 

November 6—Track meet; Shreveport Aute- 
mobile Club, Shreveport, La. 


*Sanctioned by A. A. A. 
SHOWS 


September 23-Oct. 3—Rubber show, Grand 
Central palace, New York. 

September 26-Oct. 6—Exposition agricul- 
tural motor cars, Bourges, France 

October 2-12—Fire show, Madison Square 

Garden, New York. 


October 7-12—St. Louis show. 

November 8-16—Olympic show; 
November 22-30 Agricultural Hall. 

December 7-22—Paris salon. 

January 6-11, 1913—Cleveland show. 

January 4-11—Montreal show. 

January 11-18—New York pleasure car 
show; Automobile Board of Trade; Madison 
Square Garden and Grand Central Palace. 

January 11-22—Brussels, Belglum show, 
Centenary Palace. 

January 20-25—New York truck show; 
Automobile Board of Trade; Grand Central 
Palace -and Madison Square Garden. 

January 20-25—Philadeiphia show. 

spepuery 25-February 1—Montreal, Canada, 
s ; 

January 27-February 1—Detroit show. 

February 1-8—Chicage shew. 

February 10-15—Chicago truck show. 

February 10-15—Minneapolis show. 

February 17-22—Kansas City shew. 
aes 24-March 1—Show at Omaha, 

eb. 

March 3-8—Pittsburgh show. 

March 8-15—Boston show. 

March 17-22—Buffalo show. 

March 19-23—Boston truck show. 

March 24-29—Indianapolis shew. 


overfiow 








Aftermath of Elgin 


OME interesting sidelights on the fea- 

ture races of Saturday were told by 
Ralph de Palma, who stated that without a 
doubt it was the hardest contest in which 
he had ever participated. The weather 
was the hottest which has visited the 
middle west this year, and the boiling 
sun beat down furiously upon the speed- 
ing drivers, much to their discomfiture. 
According to de Palma, the back stretch 
was the hottest, and was very much like 
an oven, despite the fact that the big 
Mercedes which he was driving was 
travelling at a speed nearly 70 miles an 
hour. The heat from the engine swept 
directly back to the ecar’s occupants to 
add to the sun’s rays. 

De Palma changed three tires during 
the 305-mile run, all at the pits. This, 
of course, means that after each blow- 
out, he drove for some distance on the 
flat damaged tire or rim. It undoubtedly 
was quicker to do this than to stop at 
the point at which the tire gave way, 
since the facilities .for change were bet- 
ter and quicker at the pit. 


Road Races Told 


The Italian used a total of 29 gallons 
of gasoline for the thirty-six lap free- 
for-all, thus averaging 10.5 miles to the 
gallon. His tank: has a capacity of 49 
gallons, and while at the pit on one oc- 
casion he took on 10 gallons. On Friday 
the Merz Stutz used 21 gallons in the Ili- 
nois cup race and the Anderson Stutz 20 
gallons in the same race. 

Speaking of the course, de Palma 
stated that it was one of the best on 
which he has driven,.and that it was an 
easy matter to pass any other car, the 
width being amply sufficient. At 90 miles 
an hour the slight roughness of the road 
surface is not noticeable at all, he stated, 
while at 60 miles;-the unevenness is only 
slightly perceptible,“and is by no means 
a disturbing factor. The course is better 
than that over whieh the French grand 
prix is run in that respect, in the recent 
French event he being«obliged to run 
along for some 15 miles at certain parts 
of the French course before he was able 
to pass any other car. 

On, the.twenty-ninth lap, the air pres- 


by Ralph de Palma 


sure in the gasoline tank became so great 
that it was necessary to stop at the pit 
to reduce it. It had reached about 8 
pounds to the square inch. 

Some mechanical details of the Mer- 
cedes which de Palma drove may be of 
interest. The motor has a bore of 131.8 
millimeters and a stroke of 180 milli- 
meters, giving it a piston displacement of 
599.2 cubic inches. In English units, the 
millimeter measurements given above are 
5.2 by 7.06 inches. The carbureter is a 
Rayfield, while the magneto is of Bosch 
make of the two-spark type. The spark 
was set for 5-16-inch lead. The gear ratio 
on high is 15g to 1. There is no direct 
drive to the car, power being transmitted 
through gears for any speed. The horse- 
power developed by the motor which is 
of four-cylinder type is 37 at an engine 
speed of 400 revolutions per minute and 
9¢ at 1,650 revolutions. The pistons are 


of cast iron and are fitted with two rings 
each, At the top, these pistons have a 
clearance of .03-inch, at the middle .02- 
inch and at the bottom .015-inch. 
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Thomas Company in Receivers Hands 


Extension Notes Are Not Met and Big Buffalo Concern Is 
Thrown Into Courts—Resignations of Officials Now Be- 
fore Creditors’ Committee—Future of the Business 


UFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 31—The E. R. 

Thomas Motor Car Co. is in the re- 
ceivers’ hands. The receivership of the 
Thomas plant resulted from action in 
equity brought by creditors on the 
grounds that the Thomas company, while 
entirely solvent, was temporarily unable 
to meet its obligations: Extension notes 
given at the time of the reorganization of 
the Thomas company a year ago could not 
be met at maturity. The notes, which 
totaled $250,000, fell due this year on 
August 1. The holders of $210,000 worth 
‘ of these notes agreed to grant a 3-month 
extension but holders of the remaining 
$40,000 declined. 

Judge John R. Hazel in the United 
States federal court here last Thursday 
granted an order appointing George C. Fin- 
ley, secretary of the H. D. Taylor Co., and 
Adolph Rebadow, attorney, of the law firm 
of Rebadow & Ladd, receivers. The order 
provides that the receivers are to continue 
the business of that concern, and bond for 
the receivers was fixed at $50,000. Avppli- 
cation for the appointment of receivers 
for the Thomas company was made by 
Charles B. Sears, of the law firm of 
Rogers, Locke & Babcock. The E. R. 
Thomas Motor Car Co. was represented at 
the hearing by William L. Marcy, of 
Moot, Sprague, Brownell & Marcy. 

The E. R. Thomas Motor Car Co. suc- 
ceeded about a year ago to the business 
of the E. R. Thomas Motor Co. when that 
concern was reorganized. The liabilities 
of the Thomas company today are said to 
be $960,000 while assets total $1,700,000. 

Merchandise creditors of the Thomas 
company are to hold a meeting in the near 
future and it is anticipated that a reor- 
ganization of the company will be the re- 
sult. At the meeting which probably will 
be held this week the receivers of the 
Thomas company undoubtedly will act on 
the resignations of Frederick R. Humpage, 
president of the Thomas plant; William L. 
Gleason, vice-president and general man- 
ager, and John J. Ramsey, treasurer. The 
resignations are said to have been ten- 
dered together, but authorities in tne 
Thomas plant decline to give further state- 
ments on the matter until action has been 
taken by the company’s receivers. Presi- 
dent Humpage declines to state why he 
resigns from the concern, but probably will 
discuss the matter after the receivers’ 
action. 

Concerning the matter of the continua- 
tion of the business of the Thomas com- 
pany, George C. Finley, receiver for the 
concern, has this to say: 

‘tT am unable to say at this time just 


how long the business will be continued. 
The receivers have taken hold of it, and 
intend to put the business on its feet if 
that is possible. Of course, we do not know 
just at present what the exact conditions 
are in the plant. The permanent continu- 
ation of the business will depend greatly 
upon what we find.’’ 

The forces of the plant were reduced 
about 200 in number on Saturday, but the 
business will be continued if it is found 
possible. 


SHOW AT INDIANA FAIR 


Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 2—A motor car 
show is being held at the Indiana state 
fair in this city this week. This is the 
first time there has been any elaborate dis- 
play of motor cars at the fair, it being 
difficult in the past to secure sufficient 
space to make an attractive exhibit. The 
fact, however, that motor cars have rapid- 
ly displaced horse-drawn vehicles, has re- 
sulted in sufficient space for the motor cars 
and nearly a dozen firms are exhibiting. 
It is thought the display will attract much 
attention and result in many sales among 
the farmers, who are the fair’s chief pat- 
rons. 

The big pavilion of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, used in past years for showing 
horse-drawn vehicles made by the com- 
pany, is being used this year by five motor 
ear concerns. These are: The Studebaker 
Corporation, showing its line of gasoline 
ears; the Hearsey-Willis Co., exhibiting the 
Hupmobile and Mitchell; the Cole Motor 
Car Co., showing the complete Cole line; 
the Premier Motor Mfg. Co., showing the 
1ull Premier line and the prairie schooner, 
and the Nordyke & Marmon Co., with its 
line of four and six-cylinder pleasure cars 


and light truck. The A. & M. Sales and 
Service Co. and the Finch-Freeman Auto 
Co. are exhibiting together in a tent, the 
former showing the Marion and American 
lines and the latter the Regal and Nyberg 
cars. The International Harvester Co. and 
the Staver-Chicago company are also ex- 
hibiting motor cars. The fair will close 
Friday night and an attendance of 250,000 
is anticipated. 


INDIANAPOLIS PLANS A POW-WOW 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 2—A national 
sales and advertising motor car confer. 
ence and convention is being planned to 
be held in this city October 8 and 9, the 
idea having been suggested by J. J. Cole, 
president of the Cole Motor Car (Co, 
Committees to arrange for the meeting 
have been appointed and are now at work 
on a program and inviting every motor 
car manufacturer and allied concerns in 
the United States and Canada to be rep- 
resented. \ 

It is thought that from 4,000 to 5,000 
people representing the sales and adver- 
tising ends of the motor industry will 
be present. There is to be a mammoth 


banquet, and some of the best known ad- 
vertising experts of the country will be 
ou the program. 


BROWN OUT OF MAIS COMPANY 

Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 2—With the 
completion of the reorganization of the 
Mais Motor Car Co., recently sold at re- 
ceivers’ sale, it is announced that Will H. 
Brown has retired from the company. Mr. 
Brown was president and general man- 
ager of the company when it went into the 
hands of a receiver. Mr. Brown, about 2 
months ago, organized the Brown Commer- 
cial Car Co., of Peru, and is president and 
general manager of the company. He will 
devote his attention to this company and 
will have his office in this city. He is now 
in New York City for a short time and 
will return home soon. 


ALCO TRANSCONTINENTAL TRUCK AMONG WYOMING GULLIES 
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ILWAUKEE, WIS.—Sept. 2—The Ste- 

phenson Motor Truck Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., manufacturing Utility commer- 
cial cars at South Milwaukee, on Saturday, 
August 31, filed a suit in the circuit court 
at Milwaukee against the Pierce Motor Co. 
and the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
of Racine, Wis., chargin gthem with violat- 
ing an agreement whereby the Pierce and 
Case owners agreed to purchase the plant of 
the Stephenson company for $100,000 worth 
of the capital stock of the Pierce company. 
The trial will be transferred to Racine 
county by mutual agreement and promises 
to be most interesting. The official com- 
plainants are George L. Stephenson, 
Charles Matthews, A. E. Halderman, 
Fred M. Stephenson, Paul Durant and 
Frederick Gettelman, and the official de- 
fendants are Frank K. Bull, Richard T. 
Robinson and F. Lee Norton. 

The complainant charges that from the 
time of the alleged agreement, in January, 
1912, the Case company agreed to act as 
sales agent for the Stephenson company 
until the Stephenson works were taken 
over on August 1, 1912. It is charged that 
the defendants have refused to comply and 
that the Stephenson company, by reason 
of discontinuing all of its own sales agen- 
cies, and announcing to its patrons that it 
was no longer selling its product directly, 
suffered a great decrease in sales and now 
has on hand a large number of motor 
vehicles which it cannot sell because of 
the termination of its own selling outlets. 

It was stipulated, the complainant says, 
that if at the time of the purchase of the 
Stephenson company’s plant, scheduled for 
August 1, 1912, the assets amounted to less 
than $40,000, the difference was to be sub- 
tracted from the amount of the capital 
stock to be paid to the directors of the 
Stephenson company, and that if the as- 
sets exceeded $40,000 in value, an addi- 
tional amount of stock was to be added to 
the consideration. 
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Stephenson Company Appeals to Courts 


Maker of Utility Truck Claims Pierce Motor Co. and J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Co. Violated Agreement to 
Purchase His Plant—Suit Started in Milwaukee 


It is stated that the Stephenson company 
became affiliated with the Pierce and Case 
companies because of the desire to add 
commercial vehicles to the Case line of 
products, which includes Case cars, manu- 
factured by the Pierce Motor Co., which is 
ewned by the directors of the Case com- 
pany. 

STROMBERG OFFICIAL KILLED 

Chicago, Aug.- 30—J. R. Ballinger, for 
four and one-half years connected with 
the Stromberg Motor Devices Co., Chi- 
cago, was accidentally killed today, when 
the Lozier car, which he was driving from 
Chicago to Elgin for the road races over- 
turned in passing another machine. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Ballinger was 
assistant to the sales manager of the 
Stromberg company. When he first took 
a position with the concern he was em- 
ployed as stenographer, and had risen 
rupidly to his present position. He was 
27 years of age. No successor has as 
yet been appointed. 


UNITED MOTORS’ AFFAIRS 

New York, Sept. 4—Friday, September 
13, is the date upon which the 90-day ex- 
tension granted by the creditors of the 
United States Motor Co. will expire and 
hefore that date a plan of reorganization 
will be presented to the creditors and 
cwners of the company. In fact, three 
different plans have been suggested to the 
creditors’ committee and while official con- 
firmation is lacking it is quite certain 
that one of the plans modified by sugges- 
tions of the merchandise creditors will 
be favorably reported. The first draft 
of this plan has been prepared but pend- 
ing official action those interested decline 
to say anything about it. 


ALCO TRANSCONTINENTAL TRUCK AMONG WYOMING GULLIES 





Meetings of the committee have been 
held three different times within the past 
week and the announcement of the main 
facts contained in the plan may be ex- 
pected at any time. It is understood that 
some additional capital is necessary and 
that it will have to be that one or more 
of the companies connected with the or- 
ganization will have to curtail its produe- 
tion and that the 1913 manufacturing 
campaign, already well under way, will 
be conducted on conservative lines so as 
to avoid extraordinary calls upon the 
company’s resources prior to the season 
when adequate returns are available, to 
meet such calls. 

At the headquarters of the company it 
was learned that shipment of the 1913 
product is continuing satisfactorily and, 
while all the officers are guarded in their 
statements, there is a feeling of growing 
optimism as to ultimate results. 

On the New York curb a sharp break 
was scored in both common and preferred 
issues but later there was a good recov- 
ery, the net loss being only fractional. It 
was reported after the break that the 
selling pressure was by speculators, who 
had loaded up at recent lower levels and 
took profits on the subsequent rise. 


RECEIVER FOR KING COMPANY 

. Detroit, Mich, Sept. 4—An order ap- 
pointing the Union Trust Co. receiver for 
the King Motor Car Co. was given by 
Judge Tuttle in the United States district 
court here on September 3. It is prob- 
able that the plant will be sold within 
2 weeks, although there has been no adju- 
dication as yet. It is expected that the 
King company will shortly file a petition 
in bankruptcy which will clear up the 
ease and permit of the quick sale of the 
plant. 


KELSEY RESUMING 

Hartford, Conn., Aug. 30—The manu- 
facture of the Motorette, a three-wheeled 
machine, will be resumed next week by 
by the Kelsey Motor Co., successor to the 
C. W. Kelsey Mfg. Co., which failed some 
time ago due to its inability to get parts. 
The new company will manufacture its 
cwn motors and has changed from the 
two-cycle to a four-cycle motor of stand- 
ard design. 


SHOW AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 2.—Un- 
expected demand from the country for 
agencies is the interesting feature of the 
ennual Twin City dealers’ show in the 
grand stand at the Minnesota state fair, 
September 2-7, 
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Milwaukee’s Meet Next on the Program 


Badgers Set the Stage for the Grand Prix ial Vanderbilt Races and Expect Fine Lot of 
Entries—France Decides to Put on Another Road Race Next Year—Sunbeams 
Enter 1913 Classic—Calgary’s New Speedway Tried Out 


ILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 3—The gaze 

of the motoring world, temporarily 
shunted to Elgin, has fallen back on Mil- 
waukee, and from today until September 
17, when the American grand prix, the 
first of the four international road racing 
classics, is pulled off, it will be the aim 
of the. Milwaukee Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, promoter of this de luxe edi- 
tion of speed, to keep that gaze centered 
fast and hard on the big western city 
which heretofore has been reputed prin- 
cipally for its breweries. 


Many Entries Promised 


The line-up of entries up to September 
1 shows more than thirty-five cars already 
in and money down. That there will be 
at least fifteen or twenty more is believed 
to be a foregone conclusion, as tentative 
entries already in the hands of Starter 
‘Fred J. Wagner are enough to cover this 
number. However, the Milwaukeeans are 
not figuring on anything where the money 
is not in sight and its guess of fifty-five 
contestants in four events is based on 
actual figures. Entries for the grand prix 
do not close until next Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 10, while the books on the Vanderbilt, 
Pabst and Wisconsin Challenge will be 
open until Saturday, September 14. 

Official practice on the Milwaukee course 
will not be permitted until September 
11, Manager Ruddle has decided that 
the drivers can become fully acquainted 
with the course in a few days and there 
is no use in inviting conflict with the farm- 
ers by closing the public roads, if only 
for a few hours daily, until it is abso- 
lutely necessary. The course is so very 
close to the city that the chances are it 
would be crowded with spectators during 
the practice, these crowds growing as the 
length of the practice time is increased. 
This would necessitate a large expense for 
policing. Beginning Wednesday, however, 
the roads will be closed to travel from 11 
o’clock a. m. until 1 o’clock p. m., giving 
the drivers 2 hours each day for from 7 
to 10 days in which to figure out their 
race dope. 

Hughes, manager of the Mercer team, 
will be the first to pitch his camp at the 
Milwaukee course. He has selected a fine 
spot near a graveyard for his tents and 
shacks, running the risk of being haunted 
by ghosts. The camp will be pitched 
before’ Thursday noon, according to ad- 
vices from Chicago today. The other en- 
trants will file in slowly during the pres- 
ent week. Manager Ruddle has provided 
thirty-five distinct camps along the course. 

R. W. Saunders, who. had the job of oil- 


ing the Savannah course last year and 2 
years ago, is supervising the same work 
for A. B. Chamberlain, of New York, at 
Milwaukee. By Thursday afternoon every 
part of the course will be completed, save 
for the oiling, which Mr. Saunders figures 
can be finished up in 3 days thereafter. 
The rains during the last 3 weeks inter- 
fered somewhat with the progress of the 
course construction, but even with the 
slight delay the completion day will. come 
well within the time limit prescribed in 
the bonds given by the contractors. 

An interesting experiment is to be made 
by the Wisconsin state highway commis- 
sion during the races. The course is com- 
posed of several stretches built of dif- 
ferent materials, and the commission’s ex- 
perts will make frequent inspections during 
the races and a thorough examination after 
the last event to determine which kind of 
material has withstood the pounding of the 
heavy racing machines best. The informa- 
tion will come in good stead in the selec- 
tion of materials for highway work through- 
out the state, as the roads rebuilt for the 
cup races are constructed under the ap- 
proved formulae of the commission and are 
not special in any sense of the word. 
Fowler Will Do Scoring 

The four races at Milwaukee will be 
scored in the most modern way yet de- 
vised, the entire scoring system of the 
Elgin course being brought to Milwaukee 
intact. The M. A. D. A. has arranged with 
ii. N. Fowler to handle this end of the game 
and the Chicago Automobile Club and Elgin 
Automobile Road Race Association have 
graciously consented to loan their fine de- 
vices to Milwaukee. The main board will 
be placed at the left of the judges’ stand, 
as viewed from the grand stand, and there 
will be four other boards, one at each cor- 
ner of the course, operated by wire from 
the main one, so that all spectators will 
be apprised of the standing of the contest- 
ants at practically one and the same time. 

C. H. Warner, of the Warner Instru- 
ment Co., Beloit, Wis., has consented to 
supervise the electrical timing system, 
which is his invention and of his own 
manufacture. The horograph will be in- 
stalled some time early next week and will 
be ready to do some timing in the practice 
work. The course will be accurately meas- 
ured on Wednesday, September 11, and it 
is expected that the length will be approx- 
imately 8.215 miles, since two turns were 
cut away and one tortuous. stretch 
straightened, making the whole circuit 
shorter than that at Elgin. 

The M. A. D. A. has set a new pathway 
for other promoters to follow by taking 


out an insurance policy of $150,000 cover- 
ing all liability for damages for personal 
injury, damage to property, and other risks 
that it assumes as promoter of the big 
meet. In this way every person viewing 
the races under proper credentials, viz., 
an admission tag, will be protected and 
the proceeding means, in fact, that the 
M. A. D.,A. has taken out an insurance 
policy on every patron of the races. 
Peugeot Cars Not Coming 

Paris, Sept. 3—Special cablegram—After 
making all arrangements for participating 
in the grand prix of America, and even 
booking passages on one of the Trench 
steamers, it has been decided that the Peu- 
geot team will not cross the Atlantic. The 
exact reasons for the decision have not 
been announced, but it is believed that in 
view of the small amount of business done 
in the United States the firm was of the 
opinion that the results would not justify 
the expense. One of the Peugeot grand 
prix racing cars has been entered in the 
Boulogne meeting, where it will run in the 
short distance races, and two big and two 
small cars will be started in the long dis- 
tance road race at Le Mans on Septem- 
ber 9. 


ANOTHER FRENCH ROAD RACE 

Paris, Aug. 20—In addition to the im- 
portant official grand prix to be held next 
year by the Automobile Club of France 
under a fuel limitation rule of 14.1 miles 
to the gallon, it is intended to hold a long- 
distance road race for cars having a cylin- 
der area of not more than 3 litres, or 183 
cubic inches. This latter race is being or- 
ganized by the newspaper L’Auto, and will 
doubtless have the same rules as those in 
force for the 3-liter class at Dieppe this 
year. 

The date has not been fixed, but it is 
probable that the end of June will be de- 
cided on. There is every possibility of the 
hilly Boulogne course being selected for 
the holding of the race. The two races are 
in no way antagonistic. The Automobile 
Club grand prix, with its allowance of 20 
liters of gasoline per 100 kilometers wil} 
unite cars of about 4 by 8 inches bore, de- 
veloping 140 to 150 horsepower, whereas in 
the 3-liter class the average dimension will 
be3.1 by 5.8 inches bore and stroke. 

This race will be the third occasion 0” 
which cars have been run in France uncer 
the 3-liter rule and probably will be the 
last. The organizers of the race are of 


the opinion that three successive races 2° 


necessary to obtain full benefits from #»y 
set of rules; thus all the lessons having 
been learned as the result of the 191% 
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event, the following year the light-car 
grand prix doubtless will be held under 
limited gasoline rules with, in addition, a 
fixed allowance of lubricating oil for the 
distance to be covered. 


CALGARY’S NEW SPEEDWAY 


Calgary, Alta., Aug. 30.—When a bunch - 


of millionaires—not the kind the papers 
talk about, but the kind that the banks 
will guarantee for seven figures, under- 
take to make a hobby out of a motor 
speedway, you can pretty nearly take it 
for granted’ that there will be a classy 
course. 

Such is what happened in Calgary. Last 
year the Southeast Calgary Corporation, 
composed of some of Calgary’s richest 
men, decided that they wanted something 
novel in their part of town. Daniel W. 
Trotter suggested a motor speedway. The 
company owned a stretch of prairie 6 miles 
by 2 miles. When Mr. Trotter got the 
idea that he wanted the speedway, he 
got it bad and he found an enthusiastic 
supporter in O. S. Chapin, himself the 
Alberta agent for the Overland car and a 
rich implement dealer. The other direc- 
tors gave them a free hand and the Grid- 
iron speedway, so named because they 
wanted it to be ‘‘the hottest spot on 
earth’’ was the result. 

Just what the cost of that 4-mile 
straightaway track is, no on will tell, 
but it must have been $20,000. Mr. Trot- 
ter donned overalls and personally super- 
intended the work. It was completed in 
90 days and on August 10 it was formally 
opened and is now free to the motorists 
of Calgary. And there are many motor- 
ists in the hub of Alberta, which boasts of 
a car for every nineteen families. 

Three records went by the boards when 
the track was formally opened. Barney 
Oldfield, Bill Fritsch and Lew Heinemann 
were the professional drivers invited to 
compete. All the motorists of Calgary 
were invited to. try their speed and a card 
of sixteen numbers was arranged. 

Oldfield drove his 300-horsepower 
Christie a mile in :41 4-5 on the first at- 
tempt. Then he sent the car against the 
%-mile road record and was caught in 
181-5. The speedway is not a prepared 
course but just an extra good roadway. 
Bill Fritsch then took the Cino a mile 
against time and was caught in :461-5. 


HILL-CLIMB AT MOLINE 

Moline, Ill., Sept. 2—More than 5,000 
people lined the Sixteenth street hill this 
morning and watched Jack Stickney in a 
stripped Velie make the best time of the 
day, taking the free-for-all with a mark 
of 17 seconds flat. Stickney and Rose, 
both Velie drivers, carried off a majority 
of the honors, winning three firsts and a 
second. Osear Priester of Davenport in 


& Pope-Hartford, won the Josephson cup 
in the amateur drivers’ class, making the 
g00d time of 17%. .The Pope-Hartford 
€ars took second honors with two firsts 
and two seconds. 


Summary: 
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afl ,000-$1,800 class:~Rode Velie, yon ed 
Stickney, Velie, secon Time, ° 32 

2,000 an under, aS sae rose, 
Ve ie, won; time, :22. = / one entry. 
Free-for- all—Stickney, Ve ie, won; time, :17. 
Only one entry. 

Over $1, 800—French, Lozier, won; time, 
a Peterson, Pope-Hartford, second ; time, 


8%. 

> 000 and under—Knowles, Overland, won; 
time, a Only one entry. 

$2,0 and over, four passengers—Priester, 
Pope- Wacttord, won; time, : Peterson, 
— -Hartford, second; time, :19. 

mateur class—Priester, Pope- -Hartford, won ; 
Ty 17%. French, Lozier, second ; time, 
SUNBEAMS IN 1913 GRAND PRIX 

Paris, Aug. 24—The first entries for the 
French 1913 grand prix race are three 
Sunbeam cars built by the Sunbeam Motor 
Car Co. of Wolverhampton, England. No 
other entries have yet been received, but 
no doubt is felt as to the possibility of 
obtaining the minimum number of forty 
ears before the final closing on October 
31. The race, as already announced, will 
be run under a fuel allowance equal to 14.1 
miles to the gallon. 


WET TRACK STOPS MEET 

New York, Sept. 3—A Labor day meet 
held on the Brighton Beach 1-mile track 
on Monday and which was scheduled to 
include seven events, was broken off after 
the fifth because Bob Burman declined to 
race on the wet track in his new 300-horse- 
power Blitzen Benz II. The other produc- 
tions were a 5-mile match race between 
an E-M-F and a Bergdoll, the former, 
driven by Billy Burke, winning in 6:2.35; 
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-a 5-mile race between, Stutz, White and 
- Marion, finishing in the order named, with 


Stutz arriving in 5:16.61; the same Stutz 
and White cars and their drivers ran 
against Burman in his Ohio, which was 
disabled on the homestretch of the first 
lap; which race also covered 5 miles and 
was won by the White in 5:5.14; the first 
heat of a match race for the Remy bras- 
sard, between Burman in the Blitzen Benz, 
Hickman in a Mercedes, Kyle in the White 
and Grennan in another Benz, Burman 
going to a spectacular finish; a 25-mile 
race between two Bergdolls, a Marion, 
Stutz, White and Cutting, the latter driven 
by Burman and finishing in 25:28.56, beat- 
ing the White by 12 seconds. The grand- 
stand was fiilled fairly well. 
REPORT ON RUBBER MARKET 

New York, Sept. 2—Imports of crude 
rubber for the week ending August 24 
amounted to 14,272 packages to which 
ruust be added 1,673 packages of waste, 
the whole valued at $1,768,000. The waste 
was valued at $59,000. Local trade has 
been- quiet and, while the actual sales are 
said.to be small, the volume of imports 
im;-connection with the steady market 
means that the demand is sufficient to 
maintain prices. This would argue in fa- 
vor..of a large general business. Prices 
remained about stationary throughout the 
past week, the level being at $1.20% per 
pound for up-river fine. 








Relation of Load 


N THE accompanying table are given 
‘the averages of the actual weights of 
American motor truck chassis of the va- 
rious load capacity ratings, as supplied by 
the manufacturers of 325 gasoline vehicles 
and forty-nine electric models. Also, the 
means of the average weights, and for 
comparison, the average of the weights of 
from three to ten of the’ ntost: Successful 
makes of trucks on the market in each 
capacity rating. 

For example, the average of the chassis 
weights of forty-nine different makes of 
5-ton gasoline trucks is 5,509 pounds. To 
bear a uniform relation to the average 
weights of all other capacities, the weight 
should be 5,600 pounds. But the average 
of actual weights of ten well-known and 
successful makes of 3-ton trucks is 6,070 
pounds, which exceeds the average of the 
forty-nine makes by 470 pounds, accord- 
ing to the figures. 

Reference to the table will show that in 
most truck sizes the average weights of 
the selected few representative makes of 
gas trucks are in excess of that of all 
makes combined. The conclusion is that 
the companies that have had most experi- 
ence rat» their trucks lower,or build them 
heavier and stronger than the new makers, 


or than those who have met with less com-, 
The table is given in 


mercial success. 
the next column, 


to Chassis Weight 


LOAD RATINGS AND CHASSIS WEIGHTS 
OF MOTOR TRUCKS 
GASOLINE VEHICLES 
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Glidden Pathfinders Complete Work 


eed ORLEANS, La., Aug. 30—The 
route for the annual national reli- 
ability run of the American Automobile 
Association has been completed, the path- 
finders in the Flanders electric reaching 
the end of their journey last Wednesday 
after having traveled 1,721.7 miles from 
Detroit. 

The pathfinding trip was not one con- 
tinuous round of pleasure because of the 
unusually rainy weather encountered with- 
in 200 miles of New Orleans, but the hos- 
pitality shown the party throughout the 
entire trip made it a fitting forerunner of 
the A. A. A. tour in October. All along 
the line thousands of people greeted the 
scouts cordially and expressed hearty ap- 
preciation of the work being done. The 
mapping of a national highway from De- 
troit to New Orleans was very much worth 
while. 

Exactly 28 days from the time of leav- 
ing Detroit the pathfinding car completed 
the long grind. The actual running timo 
was 21% days, however. 

The. advent of the pathfinding car 
spurred every community passed through 
with determination to improve the roads. 
Especially was this true in the south, and 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana are states that will be im- 
mensely benefited by the tour. 

The New York to Jacksonville tour last 
year was a fine one, according to Mr. West- 
gard, but the Detroit to New Orleans run 
will be far greater. Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Jackson and Baton Rouge 
are some of the intervening points, and 
citizens of those cities are keenly alive to 
what the visits of the tourists will mean. 

It remained for New Orleans to cap the 
climax in the way of lavish receptions. 
The local committee, composed of I. B. 
Rennyson, Jos. O. Sehwartz and L. K. 
Nicholson, had arranged a banner welcome. 
The first car to welcome the visitors Wed- 
nesday morning was that of Abner Powell. 
He met the pathfinder about 4 miles out, 
but it was at the corner of Oak street 
and Protection levee in Carrolton that the 
members of the dealers’ association and 
others were waiting for the visitors. At 
that point a procession was formed which 
passed down St. Charles avenue to the 
city hall, where there was a formal wel- 
come by the mayor. Here Mr. Westgard 
presented the silk flag given him by Mayor 
Thompson of Detroit to Mayor Gorman. 
In accepting, the mayor took occasion to 
express the hope that the tour would give 
the good roads movement an impetus in 
this section. Mayor Gorman drank the 
health of the pathfinder in champagne and 
felicitated Mr. Westgard on the successful 
termination of his trip, which was started 
exactly 1 month ago. 


Mr. Westgard and his companions re- 
ported a rough time out of Corinth, Miss. 


Scouts Blaze Trail from De- 
troit to New Orleans— 


Distance 1,721 Mules 


It was found necessary to straddle the 
levee for 6 miles out of the Mississippi 
town. The 117 miles between New Or- 
leans and Baton Rouge were very dis- 
agreeable on account of the rains, which 
made it almost impossible to travel over 
some of the roads, there being no bottom. 

There was a luncheon tendered the visit- 
ors at the Gunewald Wednesday afternoon, 
the hosts being members of the local deal- 
ers’ -association. 





CANADIAN REGULATIONS 

Montreal, Aug. 27—In view of the 
steadily growing volume of motor tourist 
traffic between Canada and the United 
States, and vice versa, it is thought by 
local customs to be a fitting time for them 
tc generally remind travelers of the rules 
and regulations to which-they must con- 
form if they wish to journey without in- 
convenience or delay. 

For Canadian-owned cars going into the 
United States it was explained this morn- 
ing by the official in the department of the 
chief collector of customs, the owner 
thereof must. first ask permission from 
the local customs authorities to export his 
car for touring purposes. 


When this has been done, the car owner 
will be supplied with two forms which 
must be made out in duplicate, giving 
name and address of owner with the name 
of manufacturer of the car, the manufac- 
turer’s number, the number of cylinders in 
the car, the style, seating capacity, color, 
style of running gear, with what extras, 


glass windshield and speedometer, together 
with the numbers of each of the tires, 
back and front, and other details. 

One copy of the lengthy form so made 


“out is to be given to the customs office 


at the last customs port on this side of 
the line, while the other is kept by the 
car owner until he returns to Canada, 
when it is given to the customs officer for 
purposes of comparison with the duplicate 
in his possession. 

In the case of American tourists coming 
into Canada not only must conditions like 
the aforesaid be complied with, but each 
car owned must deposit the sum of $25 as 
a mark of good faith as well as a bond 
representing twice the duty collectable on 
the car. Thus, for instance, if an Amer- 
ican car worth $5,000 comes into Canada 
and on a basis of 35 per cent is liable to 
pay $1,750 duty the owner must take out 
a bond for $3,500, with some guaranteed 
bond company. The bond expires and the 
$25 good faith money is handed back as 
soon as the American car leaves this side. 
If, however, an American tourist, coming 
into Canada, can produce two Canadians 
to sign a personal bond, the cash bond 
stipulation does not become necessary. 

More than 500 cars, Canadian and 
American, have crossed the boundary line 
between this province and New York state 
since May 1 last. 





MAKING DRIVING SAFER 

Bloomington, Ill., Sept. 1—The La Salle 
Commercial Association has taken the in- 
itiative in a movement which may reach 
a climax in the legislature. It is proposed 
to put an end to the dangerous corners of 
the city and country streets and roads, 
passing a law, if necessary, prohibiting 
such corners. Many street corners are too 
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[Illinois United in Good Road Cause 


sharp, while many of the country road cor- 
ners are marked by a dense mass of trees 
or shrubbery which hide approaching ve- 
hicles from view and thus invite accidents. 


The La Salle association advocates the 
folowing: All street corners, instead of 
being square, as now, shall be given a 
radius of not less than 20 feet, so as to 
make a curve in passing from one street 
to another. No telegraph, telephone, lamp 
or other post, trees, shrubs or other ob- 
structions may be placed within 20 feet 
cf such corners. The corners of all coun- 
try roads shall be cut back at an angle 
of 40 degrees, not less than 3 rods, and no 
trees, bushes or other obstruction to the 
view will be allowed to grow or be main- 
tained within this angle. 


RUNS INTO INSURANCE SNAG 

New York, Sept. 2—The problem of mo- 
tor car insurance, particularly as it ap- 
plies to commercial vehicles, is still some 
distance from a solution. The matter was 
referred to James S. Marvin, assistant 
general manager of the N. A. A. M., for 
investigation and report and Mr. Marvin 
ran into an obstacle early in the proceed- 
ings. After conference with the insurance 
men Mr. Marvin found that the first ele- 
ment of information required from him 
by the insurance men was as to how long 
trucks are kept in garages and how long 
they are in service each average day. As 
such figures must be gained by a detailed 
canvass and as no such general detailed 
canvass has been made, the pursuit of 
that special line had to be postponed until 
such time as the figure should be available. 
Such a canvass will be undertaken in the 
near future to determine: the time divi- 
sions in the life of trucks. 


Down-Staters Launch Cam- 
paign to Improve the 
Highways 


LOOMINGTON, ILL., Sept. 2—TIllinois 

motorists have launched a campaign 
in the interest of state roads and they 
will unitedly oppose the proposition to dis- 
tribute the money accrued from licenses, 
among the various counties of the state. 


There will be a battle royal in the gen- 
eral assembly over the method of dispos- 
ing of the fund, estimated to reach $1,000,- 
000 by July 1 next when the distribution 
is to be made. The owners of cars make 
the point that the idea of dividing the 
money among the counties would give each 
$10,000, thus improving a few miles with 
local benefit only. By lumping the sum 
and applying it solely for the construction 
of one state road, following the greatest 
line of travel, the state will contribute 
to the welfare and comfort of the many, 
attracting tourists from all the country. 


It will be necessary for all owners of 
cars as well as others who-favor the plan 
of building state roads first, to sound all 
candidates for the legislature and secure 
their views upon the subject. Commission- 
ers of highways in most instances demand 
that the money be divided in proportion 
to the amount paid in, and will put up a 
strong fight in opposition to the state road 
plan. The motorists realize that the con- 
test is no easy one and that it will require 
the earnest co-operation of every man who 
drives a car and all others interested in 
good roads, to win. 

Secretary of State C. J. Doyle has just 
turned over to Secretary of State C. E. 
Russell $26,000, which represents a few 
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weeks’ accumulation of the motor registra- 
tion fund and which brings the total on 
hand up to $400,000. This fund can not 
be disturbed until- the next legislature 
passes a bill determining its disposition. 
As such a measure is not likely to take 
effect until July 1, it is predicted that 
fully $1,000,000 will be awaiting disposi- 
tion, all received from motor car, motor 
eycle, and chauffeurs’ licenses. The law 
requiring the collection of such license 
money failed to specify how it should be 
applied, except in a general way, that it 
must be used for the improvement of the 
public highways. The good roads commit- 
tee, named by the last legislature, will 
submit a bill, specifying how this money 
shall be disposed of, but if it favors giving 
each county a small proportion, there will 
be-a wave of protest and a demand for 
the centralization of the fund where it 
will show results. 

Homer J. Tice, of Menard county, is 
chairman of the good roads committee. In 
discussing the need of road legislation, he 
said: ‘‘In the past 14 years, $60,000,000 
have heen spent upon the highways of 
Illinois, and statistics show that 3744 per 
cent of this sum has been expended with- 
out permanent benefit. This represents a 
loss of $22,000,000, while this is not a 
drop in the bucket compared with what 
has been lost in trade.’’ 

It is said that the Tice bill will pro- 
vide for a state highway commission of 
three members, a state highway engineer 
and a county highway engineer, excepting 
that in the smaller counties, the county 
surveyor will act in lieu of a county road 
engineer. The measure will provide for 
the improvement of the main roads under 
the supervision of both state and county 
engineers and the improvement of the con- 
necting roads under the supervision of the 
county engineers and township super- 
visors. The bill also will require the pay- 
ment of all road tax in cash and the com- 
pulsory dragging of all dirt roads. 

It is probable that the bill will be given 
extensive debate and probably receive’ 
numerous amendments before it finally be- 
comes a law. The motorists want a state 
road between Chicago and St. Louis. When 
this is completed, they want another state 
road extending from Galena to Cairo. The 
third recommended will extend from Chi- 
eago to Rock Island, while the fourth will 


. stretch from Danville to Quincy. 


It is argued that these roads should be 
constructed in turn and that all contiguous 
counties should improve the laterals to 
connect their district with the main road. 
This in brief, is believed by the motorists 
to be the only satisfactory method of 
improving the highways of Illinois. 
Whether or not, they will be successful 
in convincing the members of the legis- 
lature, remains to be seen. 
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Mountain Road for Motor 
Cars Only 


N the heart of the Colorado Rockies is g 
30-mile motor car road, the last 9 miles 
of which is barred to other vehicles and 
which is claimed to be one of the world’s 
finest scenic roads; there is no doubt of 
its being the very finest exclusive motor 
ear road anywhere. It extends from Colo- 
rado Springs to Crystal park and makes 
a steady ascent of more than 2500 feet 
by a series of loops, bow-knots and switch- 
backs, a most remarkable piece of engi- 
neering. At one point, 7945 feet above 
sea level, a turntable has been built upon 
a rugged point, a device that saved thous- 
ands of dollars -worth of road work. As 
it traverses one of the most rocky and 
precipitous regions, it was found necessary 
to blast the greater part of the road from 
the solid mountain side, while in order 
to perserve an easy grade, a succession 
of twists and turns was required which 
resulted in one place of the building of a 
whole mile of road in a thirty-acre piece 
of ground, probably the most crooked mile 
of road in existence. 


The company which constructed this toll 
road is now operating a number of sight- 
seeing motor cars, a battery of specially 
designed mountain-climbing Packard 
trucks, which carry almost a score of pas- 
sengers each, and besides the daylight 
trips, make moonlight and searchlight ex- 
eursions to Crystal park. The advantages 
of the motor car over the steam ‘cars with 
their dust and cinders give this trip an 
added popularity. 

The views along the trip are unsurpassed, 
wonderful vistas of mountain and valley, 
with the cities of Manitou and Colorado 
Springs spread out like toy cities far be- 
low. A point of historic and literary in- 
terest on this road is the rough cabin 
in which the late John Hay, secretary of 
state, sought seclusion while writing his 
famous story of the life of Lincoln. 


The grades range from 2 to 8 per cent, 
although the latter grade extends for only 
the length of a city block. It was neces- 
sary to build it so in order to get around 
the mountain at a certain point called 
Sublime View; while the balance of the 
road runs from 2 to 6 per cent. 

Construction work on the mountain sec- 
tion was commenced in:the fall of 1909 
and the road was completed, ready for 


operation October 31, 1910; the total time: 


used in actual construction of the road 
was less than 8 months, which was remark- 
ably quick work considering the amount 
of blasting through solid rock which was 
required. 


The total mileage in making the round 
trip from Colorado Springs to Crystal park 
is about 32 miles, and the time consumed 
is approximately 314 hours, allowing for 
a stop-over at the park of from 20 to 40 
minutes. Eare is $2.50, but will be $3.00 
next season, 
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Cars are run on a.regular schedule, 
jeaving Colorado Springs at 9 a. m., 9:45 
a, m. and 1:45 p. m.; returning in the 
afternoon at 1:15, 1:45 and 5:45. Addi- 
tional trips are made at irregular hours 
for special parties, and sunrise trips are 
made through July and August, leaving at 
3 a. m. and returning at 7:30 a. m. On 
these trips the ascent is made by search- 
light, giving the tourist a grand view of 
the Pike’s Peak region by electric light, 
and stopping to view the sunrise at Point 
Sublime. There a panoramic view is ob- 
tained extending from below Fountain on 
the south, to Castle Rock on the north. 

There are no villages or scattered habita- 
tions along the route, therefore, it is a 
purely scenic trip. It shows every point 
of interest in the Pike’s Peak region, with 
the exception of the Seven Falls. The 
picture is continually changing, every curve 
yringing another and finer view to the 
sight of the traveler. 

Unlike other mountain trips, in which 
the traveler is hedged in by canyons the 
greater part of the way, this road is in 
the open at all times. While the return 
trip is made over the same road, yet it 
opens up an entirely different series of 
vistas, and many tourists declare that the 
return is even more beautiful than the 
ascent. The cars run at the same speed 
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going and coming, covering the mountain 
section of 9 miles in an hour. This not 


only makes for safety, but allows ample 
time to enjoy the scenery. 

The cars leave Colorado Springs from 
the corner of Tejon street, and Pike’s 
Peak avenue, and after calling at various 
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leading hotels proceed up Colorado avenue, 
passing through West Colorado Springs and 
on toward Manitou. At the Crystal Park 
junction, the private road begins and ex- 
tends clear to the park and the John 
Hay log cabin. The cost of building the 
road and equipping it with a fleet of 
Packard trucks with pullman bodies of 
special construction, represents an outlay 
of $150,000. 

There is no doubt that it compares fav- 
orably with many of the most famous 
mountain roads of the old world, visited 
by thousands of Americans who fail to 
realize the wonders of their own land. 


MT. CARMEL TO TEXAS 

Mt. Carmel, Ill—Editor Motor Age— 
Please outline the following trips over 
the best routes: 

1—From Mt. Carmel to Newport, Ark., 
to Houston, Tex. 

2—From Mt. Carmel 
Minn.—B. H. Kamp. 


From Mt. Carmel to Mt. Vernon there 
is only one good road, which is by way of 
Albion, and from Mt. Vernon the most 
direct route lies 63 miles through Walton- 
ville, Sheller, Tamora, Puckneyville, Co- 
nant, Cutler, Perey, Steeleville, Randolph, 
and Chester. Cross into Missouri and 
continue through Claryville, Lithium, 


to Red Wing, 


MOTOR CAR ROAD TO CRYSTAL PARK HAVING ELEVEN ELEVATIONS IN LESS THAN 30 ACRES OF MOUNTAIN SIDE 
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VIEW OF CAR ON WINDING ROAD TO CRYSTAL PARK. GATEWAY TO PARK WITH SNOWPLOW ROCK IN FOREGROUND 


Perryville, Jackson, Allenville, Adquilla, 
Campbell, St. Francis, Ark., Piggott, Rec- 
tor, Marmaduke, Paragould, Jonesboro, 
Cash, Pitts, Gubbs, and Newport. The 
following towns apply en route for Little 
Rock; Bradford, Russell, Bald Knob, 
Judsoula, Searcy, Beebee, Ward, Gabot, 
McAlmont. 


Mostly good gravel roads are found en 
route for Hot Springs, 54 miles, through 
Collegeville, Benton, Fairplay, Lonesdale, 
Epps. Continue through Lawrence, Social 
Hill, Friendship, Arkadelphia, Dobyville, 
Okolona, Boughton, Prescott, Emmet, 
Hope, Fulton, Homan and Texarkana. 

The best road to Houston from Texar- 
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kana lies first to Dallas through New Bos- 
ton, De Kalb, Clarksville, Paris, Honey 
Grove, Bonham, Whitewright, Sedalia, 
Melissa, McKinney, Plano, Dallas, being 
217 miles; between Dallas and Houston 
the itinerary lies through Lancaster, Red 
Oak, Waxahachie, Ennis, Corsicana, Mexia, 
Groesbeck, Marlin, Bremond, Franklin, 
Wheelock, Bryan, Anderson, Navasota, 
Hemstead, Waller, and Hockley. 

In going from Mt. Carmel to Red Wing, 
Minn., cross the Wabash river to Prince- 
ton and go through Patoka, Hazelton and 
St. Thomas to Vincennes. Princeton to 
Vincennes is 26 miles and to Terre Haute 
63 miles through Bruceville, Oaktown, 
Paxton, Sullivan. Terre Haute to La- 
Fayette is 84 miles over good roads 
through Atherton, Mecca, Rockville, Jud- 
eson, Waveland, Crawfordsville, Romney, 
Elston, LaFayette. 


To reach Chicago, 133 miles, the popular 
road lies through Montmorenci, Wolcott, 
Remington, Rensselaer, Aix, Virgie, 
Thayer, Shelby, Crown Point, Scherer- 
ville, Highlands, Hessville, Gibson, Gras- 
selli, East Chicago, Whiting, South Chi- 
cago, Bryn Mawr, Jackson Park, Chicago. 

Routing to Lake Geneva takes you 82 
miles through Oak Park, Addison, On- 
tarioville, Elgin, Algonquin, Ridgefield, 
Greenwood, Hebron, and Lake Geneva; 
Lake Geneva to Madison, 78 miles, is 
Delavan, Emerald Grove, Janesville, Edg- 
erton, Staunton, McFarland, Madison. A 
day can be consumed in getting to La 
Crosse, 146 miles, routing through Ashton, 
Sauk City, Prairie du Sac, Baraboo, 
Abelmans, Reedsburg, Lavalle, Wonewoc, 
Union Center, Elroy, Kendalls, Cashton, 
Portland, Middle Ridge, Newburg, Corners, 
and La Crosse. Do not fail to take in 
Kilbourn, better known as the Dells of 
Wisconsin, which is a round trip of about 
27 miles from Baraboo and _ reached 
through Lyons and Delton. 

A route which offers the best roads and 
of course the longer lies through Crescent, 
Minn., Ridgeway, Witoka, Wilson, Lewis- 
ton, Utica, St. Charles, Dover, Chester, 


Rochester, Pine Island, Zumbrota, Zumbro 
Falls, Lake City and Frontenac to Red 
Wing. 

The shorter route is the more scenic 
and advisable if after careful inquiry at 
Witoka and Winona, road conditions are 
found favorable. You will thence proceed 
along the river through Rolling Stone, 
Minneiska, Kellogg and Wabasha, Lake 
City. On this latter road, there is a 
sandy stretch between Minnieska and 
Kellogg, and Frontenac and Red Wing. 
ADRIAN TO FORT WAYNE 

Jasper, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—lI 
would like a route from Adrian, Mich., 
to Decatur, Ill., via Dayton, Ohio, and 
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return through I't. Wayne, Ind.?—Tourist. 

Route to Lima through Madison, Jasper, 
Lyons, Winameg, Ottokee, Wauseon, Na- 
poleon, Defiance, Lima. If you want to 
go by way of Toledo from Wauseon the 
routing is Delta, Crissey, Toledo, Water- 
ville, Haskins, Bowling Green, Findlay, 
Mt. Cory, Bluffton and Lima, which of 
course is considerably longer. 

A good gravel or macadam road takes 
you to Dayton, a distance of 77 miles, 
through Cridersville, Wapakoneta, Botkins, 
Sidney, Piqua, Troy, Vandalia and Dayton. 

Indianapolis is reached through Kings- 
ville, New Lebanon, West Alexandria, 
Eaton, Westville, Richmond, Centerville, 
Germantown, Cambridge City, Strawn, 
Dunreith, Ogden, Knightstown, Cleveland, 
Greenfield, Cumberland, Indianapolis. 

A very good road extends through Craw- 
fordsville and Champaign, the intermedi- 
ate towns being Clement, Brownsburg, 
Liston, Jamestown, New Ross, Crawfords- 
ville, Waynetown, Hillsboro, Veedersburg, 
Covington, Danville, Homer, Urbana, 
Champaign, Monticello and Decatur. 

For the return trip go to Champaign 
and then Urbana, Danville, Covington, 
Stone Bluff, Attica, Shadeland, Elston, 
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TURNTABLE FOR MOTOR CARS ON MOUNTAIN ROAD TO CRYSTAL PARE 


Lafayette. A good gravel road to Fort 
Wayne, 134 miles, is through Buck Creek, 
Americus, Delphi, Camden, Deer Creek, 
Logansport, Peru, Wabash, Huntington 








and Fort Wayne; and the home stretch is 
Maysville, Hicksville, Defiance, Okalona, 
Napoleon, .Wauseon, Ottokee, Winameg, 
Lyons, Jasper and Madison. 











THE SKY LINE IS THE GATEWAY TO CRYSTAL PARK, REACHED AFTER NUMEROUS TURNS AND SWITCHBACKS ON EXCLUSIVE 
MOTOR CAR ROAD 
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Status of Friction Drive 
Efficiencies and Deficiencies of 
Transmission Types Discussed 
for an Inquisitive Buyer - 


UGUSTA, Jll—Editor Motor Age—I 


am thinking somewhat or purchasing 
a car. Have the merits and demerits of 


friction transmission been discussed re- 
cently in the columns of Motor Age?—J. 
G. Whetstone. 


‘ The claimed merits of the friction type 


are: unlimited range of gear change, ease 
of operation, variable friction, simplicity, 
fool-proof qualities, and silence. The fea- 
tures of this type that have received the 
most criticism are: great end thrust neces- 
sary to obtain the required amount of 
friction, the necessity of using chain drive, 
the reverse action of the friction pedal to 
the usual clutch pedal, frictional losses 
in transmission, lack of direct drive on 
high, cumbersome size and location. 
That the first advantage is of undoubted 
value is to be seen in the present agita- 
tion for four-speed sliding gearsets, in the 
contention that three are not enough. 
That the second also is a feature of im- 
portance is evidenced by the emphatic 
opposition of many drivers to this change 
on the grounds that the four-speed gear- 
set is too complicated and hard to manipu- 
late. Variable friction is of some value, 
as with very light friction a car with this 
form of drive is unquestionably the easiest 
to handle. in traffic. Here might also be 
mentioned the ease with. which the fric- 
tion car may be reversed for turning, or 
quick manuevering in crowded streets. 
The advantages of simplicity in itself are 
self-evident. That the friction type is 
foolproof is not to be doubted, although 
this type is as susceptible to expert opera- 
tion as any, and so handled, will show ‘in- 
creased efficiency. Its silence is an indis- 
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putable advantage in favor of the friction 
type over the sliding gear. 

But all good things have faults. The 
faults most glaring in the present develop- 
ment of the friction transmission are: Due 
to the small area of adhesion A, in Fig 1, 
great pressure must be exerted to bring 
the friction surfaces together. This pres- 
sure falls on the bearings at Bl, B2 and 
B3. In recent developments, thrust bear- 
ings of the ball type have been placed at 
Bl, and annular ball bearings at B2 and 
B3, which serve to neutralize this to some 
degree; but the pressure still exists as an 
inherent disadvantage of this system. Vari- 
ous attempts have been made to lessen this 
fault by using a multiplicity of disks and 
wheels, but these have not been, so far, 
applied to pleasure vehicles; with one or 
two exceptions, in cars no longer manu- 
factured. Such applications of the fric- 
tion principle have been made on com- 
mercial cars, where the conditions of serv- 
ice made the increase of friction area in- 
evitable, but such devices are of such cum- 
bersome and bulky nature as to preclude 
their use on pleasure vehicles. In view 
of the popular preference for shaft drives, 
due to their silence and cleanliness, the 
chain drive necessitated by the disk and 
wheel type of transmission is to be con- 
sidered, from a mercantile standpoint, a 
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FIG. 1—AREA OF FRICTION AND POINTS OF THRUST ON FRICTION DRIVE 


drawback to this type, although with the 
silent chains and chains in oil used com- 
monly with this type, there is no reat 
foundation for this prejudice. The usual 
order of pressure on the pedal to release 
the clutch and release of pressure to en- 
gage it, used on sliding gear cars, is re- 
versed in the friction type, a ratchet pedat 
being pressed forward to engage the fric- 
tion, the pressure being variable, and the 
pedal locking at each position, it being 
necessary to touch it with the toe to re- 
lease it and unclutch the engine from the 
drive wheels. This is awkward for the 
driver of gear-driven cars, but when once 
accustomed to this arrangement, no trouble 
is experienced, 


It is true that on high gear the direct 
drive of the gear type has an economical 
advantage over the friction type, and that 
owing to the fact that the disk and whee} 
contact is not a true rolling contact, power 
losses on its lower gears are great. This ob- 
jection is met with the fact that owing 
to the limitation to three or four steps of 
ratio, the adaptability of the gear drive 
to any certain load condition, is at best 
but approximate, as the gear ratio re- 
quired for any two conditions is seldom the 
same; while the thousand speeds of the 
friction drive permit a skilful driver te 
select the exact ratio required by every 
change in the conditions of running. This 
is borne out by the difficult feats in the 
way of hill climbs, stair climbs and ne- 
gotiations of curbs and ditches by the 
demonstrators of cars using this type of 
transmission. But the fact remains that 
direct drive with this type is unattainable, 
and as most of the driving is done on 
direct, with gear drive, the charge against 
the friction type in this particular is 
grave. 

In regard to the shape, size and posi- 
tion of the friction transmission, this is 
perhaps the chief drawback to its use. It 
takes up a large amount of room, as its 
efficiency depends to a large measure 02 
its size. It must be mounted amidships of 
the chassis, and for this reason it is put 
under the front seat, preventing the use 
of this space for stowage. Its excessive 
diameter, too, obligates the designer t? 
carry his body rather high in order to 
keep his seats low enough for comfort and 
yet maintain sufficient clearance. 


This problem has been discussed pro and 
con for many years by the leading motor 
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engineers, but with no apparent agree- 
ment, and it seems certain that there is 
much merit in this principle of drive. The 
forms that have been applied to motor 
ears have been reported as very success- 
ful; but the complete solution of the trans- 
mission problem is yet to be made. This 
type of design is in many ways analogous 
with air cooling, the two-stroke cycle, and 
front-wheel drive, alike based on uncon- 
trovertibly sound principles, but each tried 
and abandoned by the majority of de- 
signers for the standard practice in their 
respective fields. Whether some day a 
renaissance in motor car design will revive 
these features and place them on the dias 
of standard design, remains to be seen. 


OVERHEATING CAUSES LEGION 

Memphis, Tex.—Editor Motor Age—1— 
How does one connect the batteries and 
magneto of a 1909 Cadillac on the magneto 
coil, doing away with the battery timer 
and coils? 

2—Why does my 1911 Ford heat to the 
boiling point when it runs about 2 miles? 
When I cut down the fuel it has no power. 
I have tried it with the spark lever at all 
positions, but to no effect, and when I 
cut down the fuel, as stated above, it has 
no power. I have just given it a thorough 
overhauling. Is the trouble caused by the 
carbureter? 

3—Why cannot I get the noise’ out of 
on E-M-F differential, or drive pinion and 
bevel gear. I have tried adjustments, but 
to no effect.—C. E. Rawlins. 

1—The Cadillae company did not intend 
that the car should be wired in this way, 
and strongly advise against it. It may be 
done, however, if a Remy low-tension 
magneto with a non-vibrating coil is used, 
by wiring the battery to the magneto dis- 
tributor, inducing the current in the non- 
vibrating coil. 
the timer and vibrating coil, but why 
these members should be eliminated is not 
clear. It is certain that a coil intended 
for a magneto current is poorly adapted 
for use in connection with batteries. With 
any other than a low-tension Remy, or a 
specially built Splitdorf, designed espe- 
cially for such use, this may not be done, 
and the advice of Motor Age is to follow 
the advice of the maker as to changes of 
this nature, 

2~There are almost as many possible 
causes for overheating in.any motor car as 
there are parts to the motor. With no more 


This will do away with © 


definite information than is given in the 
question, Motor Age cannot do more than 
enumerate the most frequent causes of 
overheating in a gasoline engine. Assum- 
ing that the cooling system is in good re- 
pair, and that it is kept full of, water, that 
circulation in all portions of the radiator 
and jackets is complete, and that the pas- 
sages are kept clean and free of scale, 
the most common cause of cooling trouble 
is poor carbureter adjustment. The car- 
bureter should not be blamed, however, 
until it is definitely ascertained that the 
trouble cannot lie elsewhere. This being 
established as certain, the carbureter 
should be adjusted to run the engine with 
the minimum of mixture density, i. e., as 
lean as possible. If the carbureter is cor- 
rectly designed and in good repair, cor- 
rect adjustment in this direction should 
cause the motor to deliver its maximum 
power. If, on the contrary, it shows a 
loss of power, when the mixture is thinned, 
the trouble is with the carbureter itself, 
rather than its adjustment. See that the 
float is in proper order; that the needle 
valve seats properly, and that the air 
valve opens as it should. 

Before touching the carbureter, how- 
ever, the spark timing should be inspected. 
See that it advances correctly, and observe 
in your driving whether or not you are 
carrying it sufficiently advanced. Ex- 
amine your lubrication, remembering that 
a little smoke in the exhaust is better 
than a hot motor, and decarbonization is 
an easier and cheaper repair than that of 
a siezed piston or a burned-out bearing. 


3—Before attempting to eliminate noise 
in the rear axle gears, the location of the 
sound should always be determined. If it 
is in the differential it will occur only 
when rounding a curve or when one wheel 
is slipping. If it occurs at all times of 
running, it is either in the bearings or 
in the driving gears. It is, of course, 
superfluous to suggest that the lubrica- 
tion be made sure of. There is but one 
adjustment on the E-M-F rear axle assem- 
bly, that of the driving pinion. This may 
be moved forward or back by means of a 
screw collar. If the noise continues re- 
gardless‘of any position of the driving 
pinion, there must be a defect in the gears, 
which should then be replaced; or a mis- 
alignment, which should be taken care of 
by a competent expert. The best plan, 
in this case, is to send it to the factory. 
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Design for Motor Pullman 


Western Motorist Outlines Design 
for Touring Car Independent 


of Hotel Accommodations 


KLAHOMA City, Okla.—Editor Motor 

Age—I have endeavored to find 
some design for a touring and camping 
body for the motor car that would not 
add weight or bulk, yet have the conveni- 
ence so desired by the camping and touring 
public; a car so arranged that the home 
comforts can be had within the body, 
avoiding the carrying of tents, camp chairs, 


‘eamp beds, and the frequent necessity of 


living upon the damp ground while enjoy- 
ing the wild woodlands near some remote 
lake or stream. I enclose a rough sketch 
of a body for consideration. 

The above sketches are aimed to outline 
a body extending over the trunk racks 
as they are now in use, the lower part thus 
enclosed to be used as a clothes closet, 
the upper portion for a gasoline stove and 
utensils, the seats to be as usual but the 


backs to drop back to the level of the 


seats, thus forming a bed similar to a 
pullman berth, all cushions removable for 
convenience of the room.—B. R. Harring: 
ton. 

In Fig. 3 is shown an elaboration of 
Mr. Harrington’s sketches which to some 
extent conveys his idea with Motor Age’s 
suggestions added. Sketch 2, illustrates 
the appearance of the interior of the car 
ready for the road, the combined wardrobe 
and kitchen occupying a space behind the 
rear seat. The front seat is arranged so 
that its back may be tipped backward, 
the back of the seat having a slot in it 
of the shape indicated in sketch 1. To 
lower the back of the front seat first press 
down on the back to release the pin in 
the slot shown in 1; then raise the back 
until the pin slips into the end of the 
slot and then lower the back until it rests 
on the rear seat. The back of the front 
seat travels on a pin protruding from 
either side of the body, the head of which 
is inserted in a slot. This pin locks at 
either position by slipping into the end 
of the slot. The back of the rear seat lifts 
up and can be placed on the top of the 
rearward extension of the body which 
forms the kitchenette and wardrobe. 

The bed is formed by the front cushion, 
the back of the front seat, and the rear 
cushion as shown in 4. Entrance to the 
kitchenette is given by placing the back 
and cushion of the rear seat on top as 
shown in 5, and then lifting up the rear 
seat boards which are hinged at one side. 
The shelf in the back is cut away enough 
to allow the door of the wardrobe to open. 


The appearance of the car is illustrated in‘ 


Fig. 2. 

In the case of a car having no excess 
of wheelbase, this plan would probably be 
the best, as the: construction shown in 
Fig. 2, if adapted to any but a long 
wheelbase, would involve much unsightly 
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FIG. 2—DESIGN BY MOTOR AGE FROM B. R. HARRINGTON’S SUGGESTION FOR CAMPING BODY 


overhang, that with a dummy touring 
trunk would not have as awkward an ap- 
pearance. 

MEANING OF FACE DIAMETER 

Nyack, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—In 
Motor Age of November 16, 1911, is given 
a description of the engines of the 
Sizaire-Naudin and Hispano-Suiza ears. 

If it is desired the rear extension, hous- 

ing the stove and wardrobe make be made 
to have the shape of touring trunk; this 
latter arrangement could be used easily in 
refitting an old body in this way. 
In this description it is stated that the 
face diameters of the valves are respec- 
tively 55 and 60 millimeters. I would like 
to know whether by face diameter, is 
meant the clear diameter or the large 
diameter, as I have never seen the ex- 
pression face diameter used in giving 
valve dimensions. 

I hope Motor Age will publish more 
descriptions of high-efficiency motors for 
light foreign cars, as I consider their de- 
sign to contain many details which will be 
incorporated in larger cars of the future. 
—Edward G. Ingram. 

The face of a valve is the surface 
next the interior of the cylinder. The 
face diameter is the diameter of the bev- 
cled openings in which the valve seats, 
that portion of the valve, which is encom- 
passed by this opening, being the face. 
VIBRATOR EXHAUSTS BATTERIES 

Martin, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have an Overland 59-T, and have had 
three sets of batteries since April and 
cannot find the shortage. I do not run 
on the batteries and cannot start when 
they run down to 5 amperes or less, 
neither can I start on magneto. After 
pressing the switch so that it would rub 
tighter I could start on magneto.—L. H. 
Bender. 


1—Your trouble is in all likelihood with 


the adjustment of your vibrator. It is 
probably adjusted too stiff, so that it con- 
sumes an excessive amount of current, and 
will only act when your batteries are in 
good condition, the strength of a 5-am- 
pere current being too little to overcome 
the resistance of the spring. The vibrator 
should be adjusted as soft as possible for 
economical running and easy starting. 
While adjusting this part, it is always 
well to make sure of the condition of your 
platinum points. ‘here may be a short 
circuit in the switch if the vibrator is not 
at fault. 


TOOL KIT FOR TOURING 

Sauk Center, Minn.—Editor Motor Age 
—I will give a list of the articles which 
8 years of experience has taught me that 
I must, to avoid mind-worry and possible 
loss of the higher realms of pleasure after 
death, carry in the tool box of my car, I 
now hear some one say: ‘‘What an old 
fudge.’’ This kit, however, has saved me 
ten times its cost, which is quite large, and 
I never have been pulled in since I sold 
the big freight-car some years ago. 

Here is what I have in one box: One 
big monkey wrench, one small monkey 
wrench, one adjustable off-set wrench, one 
Elgin wrench, three S wrenches with dif- 
ferent size openings; a set of socket 
wrenches with universal joint and ratchet 
handle, one jaek, one small riveting ham- 
mer, one ball-peen hammer, two cold chis- 
els, four punches of different sizes; one 
pair of pliers, one cutting nipper, five extra 
spark plugs, three tire tools, one clamp, 
one flat file, one triangular file, one round 
file, piece of asbestos, one valve lifter- 
spring, twelve extra insides for inner tube 
valves, one box cotter pins, one box as- 
sorted nuts, one box assorted rivets, six 
assorted taper pins, one pump assortment 


steel balls of the kind used in car, small 
coil of best annealed steel wire, a spark 
plug wrench, a coil of insulated primary 
wire; one pie¢ée of sandpaper, some waste, 
extra wire belting for pump, small jew- 
eler’s file, one box of assorted cap screws, 
a few assorted sized bolts, a piece of har- 
ness leather, one can flake graphite, valve 
grounding compound, a few assorted nails, 
a strip of belt lacing, small screws, funnel, 
tire gauge and a strainer for gasoline. 


In my next box away from these ar- 
ticles spoken of, are to be found properly 
placed to avoid damage, three inner tubes, 
two blow-out patches, four outside leather 
sleeves, one steel linked outside tire clasp, 
one package French chalk, one voltmeter 
and one ammeter, chamois skin, some cot- 
ton cloth, one bottle diluted carbolic acid 
for cuts or bruises on hands. In my next 
compartment are an extra storage battery, 
fully charged; a can of grease, one can of 
lubricating oil, one can of gasoline. These 
go to make up a very complete set or kit 
of tools, etc., which makes your trip much 
more pleasant and care-free, and behind 
it many bright dollars. I can almost as- 
semble a motor car with this outfit, and 
many times in helping some thoughtless 
motorist I have taken a plunge right into 
this outfit and brought forth just the 
thing he wanted.—A. D. Carpenter. 


HOW OFTEN TO DECARBONIZE 


Jasper, Mich.—Editor Motor Age—How 
often should carbon be removed from an 
engine? I mean in regard to the number 
of miles. 

2—Will kerosene, if put in the cylin 
ders over night, be of any real value 4s 
# carbon remover without the use of 
scrapers made for that purpose? If 80, 
is there any need to drain the crankcase 
cf cylinder oil to keep the kerosene from 
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mixing with it by soaking down past the 
piston rings ?—Tourist. 

j—On an average machine, in use on 
an average of 30 miles per day, the cylin- 
ders should be cleaned out with kerosene 
once a week, or every 200 miles of run- 
ning. 

2—If kerosene is put in the cylinders 
at night and the motor turned over sev- 
eral times to get the oil well spread over 
the surface, it should be left over night, 
and the motor run next morning to burn 
it out. The exhaust will be very smoky 
until the kerosene and carbon have been 
burned. The oil should be drained out of 
the crankease after each decarbonization. 


BRASS POLISH FOR MOTOR CARS 

Detroit, Mich.—Editor Motor Age— 
Please give me a recipe for a good brass 
polish—E. C. Walson. 

A polish that is easily compounded at 
home is made in the form of a paste of 
equal parts of sulphur and chalk, with 
sufficient vinegar to reduce it to the re- 
quired consistency; apply it with a soft 
cloth, while moist, rubbing it off and pol- 
ishing, when dry, with a piece of chamois. 
This is but one of many, being recom- 
mended for its simplicity. 

A more complicated formula is: 80 per 
cent alcohol, 100 parts; olien, 50 parts; 
tartaric acid, 80 parts; tripoli, 30 parts. 
Mix the tartaric acid—in powdered form 
—with the alcohol, whereby the acid is 
partially dissolved, then add the olien, 
and finally the tripoli, taking care to mix 
thoroughly. 

There are many more formule for this 
class of polish, but the above will give 
very good satisfaction. 


POLICE CHIEF MISQUOTED 


Atlantic City, N. J—Editor Motor Age 
—In the article on ‘‘Traffic Rules for 
Smaller Cities,’’? in Motor Age for August 
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8, I am quoted as being the only one to 
vote against the rule of slow-moving ve- 
hicles keeping to right curb. That was 
a mistake made by the clerk evidently, 
as I never was in doubt but what that is 
one of the most necessary rules. I think 
the Kansas City ordinance good. But 
some of its regulations would be unnec- 
essary here. I think you are doing a 
good thing by trying to get as near uni- 
form regulations as possible all over the 
country.—M. B. Woodruff, chief of police. 


FORD TROUBLES EASILY REMEDIED 

Sturgeon, Mo.—Editor Motor Age—I 
have the care of 1910 and 1911 model T 
Fords. Last summer the 1910 model was 
run dry and three bearings were burned 
out. Since then it has been using a great 
quantity of oil. After running 4 or 5 miles 
the engine misses. If the plugs are cleaned 
it will then run well for only a short time. 
The compression seems good and it has 
plenty of power so long as it runs on all 
four cylinders. This model has a partition 
between the magneto and the crankcase. 
If this partition were taken out would it 
stop the use of so much oil? If not, will 
Motor Age suggest a remedy? 

2—In the 1911 model the motor begins 
bucking if the car is slowed down to 7 
miles an hour on high. Last summer I had 
a Kingston carbureter on it.’ It now has 
a Holley carbureter and the valves have 
been ground and the engine given a gen- 
eral cleaning. After that it ran well, espe- 
cially on the magneto which it had not 
done before; it would run 5 miles an hour 
on high and never buck. When the gaso- 
line tank was filled another-grade was used 
and now it will not run good at all. If the 
spark control is set in the fourth or fifth 
notch it runs all right, but if moved out of 
the notches it will shoot like a blank cart- 
ridge pistol and then stop. This stopping 
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occurs only when it is running on the 
magneto. If it is switched on to the bat- 
teries the spark may be pulled out of the 
notches and the motor will still run. Will 
Motor Age tell me what is the cause of 
this stopping and state a remedy for it? ~ 

3—Is there any preparation on the mar- 
ket to put on faded top linings?—James 
Lile. ; 

1—Cut out the partition and the spoons 
on the lower ends of the connecting rods 
entirely, then carry your oil level as high 
as possible without smoking. It may be 
necessary to carry this level as high as the 
upper pet cock of the crankcase. This is 
the only remedy Motor Age can suggest if 
the cylinders, pistons, and piston rings are 
in good condition. If not, the defective 
parts should be repaired or replaced. 

2—The first trouble is evidently with the 
gasoline. Have it strained through a 
chamois, to exclude water and foreign sub- 
stances. Your carbureter probably is ad- 
justed for a higher grade of fuel than you 
now use. The second trouble in all likeli- 
hood is the result of a short circuit in the 
commutator wiring, which is the result of 
bare or damaged points on the insulation, 
which touch on all spark positions but 
the one to which you refer. That such a 
fault has not heen before discovered is 
due to the fact that it is not a direct 
short circuit, there being probably a layer 
of dry or oil-soaked insulation to deceive 
the observer, which exerts a sufficient re- 
sistance to prevent serious leakage of the 
relatively weak battery current, but can- 
not contain the magneto current. Renew 
these wires and your trouble will proba- 
bly cease. 

3—There are several preparations on the 
accessory market of this character, al- 
though any water stain will do the work. 
One of them is made by the Rub-On Var- 
nish Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FIG. 3—SECTIONS SHOWING INTERIOR ARRANGEMENTS AND CONSTRUCTION OF CAMPING-TOURING BODY 
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Jig Is Carbureter Makers’ Trump Card 
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FIG. 1—CARBURETER BODY JIG 

This jig is an irregular six-sided metal frame- 
acork to hold the casting, which is anchored by 
the piece L. The jig serves for six different 
operations, all of which are carried out by the 
eight-spindle drill, which is in reality two four- 
spindle drills coupled together. The drill D is 
shown in one drilling operation 


RODUCTION is the battle cry of car- 

bureter makers today. The carbureter 
maker must produce in hundreds daily, 
one maker producing 500, another per- 
haps 800 and another 1200 or more. They 
all manufacture for  high-tensioned car 
builders, builders: who must have their 
earbureters on time at any cost. One car 
maker refuses to use a certain make of 
¢«arbureter on his cars because he must 
have a shipment by noon Saturday and 
the maker cannot supply them until Mon- 
day morning. A day is a short time but 
it is enough to change an order. 


Production Uniformity Necessity 

But the carbureter maker is up against 
other factors than mere production, he 
ean accomplish that. Additional buildings 
can be erected, new machinery installed, 
more help hired and the problem is solved, 
were that all. But it is not: uniformity 
jn production is the big goal to be aimed 
at. Carbureter parts. must be _inter- 
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FIG. 2—WATCHMAKER'’S LATHE IN cCARBURETER .WORK 


This lathe is used to turn the point V of the 


the upper part of the figure. 
the carbureter 


gasoline needle valve, shown in actual size in 


The alloy steel cone C is ground and is the only ground part in 


Great Mechanical Precision in Manufacture of Parts and Un- 
iformity of Production Attained Through Use of Templet 
—Process Employed by Wheelcr & Schebler 


changeable, in a word, they must be stand- 
ardized. The part that fits one carbureter 
must fit equally well any of the 1,000 
others that are produced the same day, 


.any of the 6,000 others produced the pre- 


ceding week or any of the 25,000 others 
manufactured the previous month. This 
interchangeability is the big problem. 
Jig Secures Interchangeability 

In manufacturing there is only one way 
to get interchangeability and that is by 
using the jig. The jig is applied science 
in the hands of the ordinary artisan. Give 
a carbureter bowl or float chamber to a 
workman and ask him to drill six holes in 
it at different parts, in different directions 
and of different sizes. Set another work- 
man at the same job with another float 
chamber; do likewise with a third, a 
fourth, a fifth, a sixth and etc. What will 
be the result? Not any two will measure 
the hole location with the same degree of 
accuracy. Not any two of the six holes 
will be drilled exactly alike by the dif- 
ferent workmen. When such carbureters 
are being assembled they will not go into 
place properly, they will not be properly 
assembled and when sold they will not 
give that performance they should. It 
will cost the manufacturers more to keep 
his customers pleased than to make car- 
bureters properly. 


The jig makes it possible to manufacture 
so that all parts in 100,000 different car- 
bureters will be interchangeable. The jig 
makes it possible to hire a new man Mon- 
day morning and have him do as good 
work as the workman who has been on 
the job for several seasons. With the 
jig it is almost impossible to do a thing 
wrongly. With a jig there is only one 
way to do the thing and that is the right 
way. 

Wheeler & Schebler Process 

Fig. 1 shows a workman using a jig it 
the. Wheeler & Schebler carbureter fat- 
tory at Indianapolis. The jig is the it 
regular-shaped metal frame work J i 
which the carbureter body part is placed. 
The carbureter part slips readily into it 
and when in is locked therein by a set 
plug L. A turn or so of this forces it down 
on the carbureter part, locking it. If the 
carbureter part is not properly in place 
in the jig it will not lock it so that the 
workman cannot err. There is only one 
way in which the part can be put in the 
jig and he learns that in a few minutes. 
This jig is known as the big body gif 
and is used for six operations on this part: 
The operations are drilling holes in #he 
castings and threading them. Wherever 
a hole has to be drilled in thei ¢asting 
there is a hole in the jig and it Will be 
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seen that the drill D is boring or drilling a 
hole in the casting as indicated by the 
dotted lines, this hole being where the 
needle valve in the nozzle works. There 
is in the top of the jig a hole through 
which the drill D passes. This hole is 
pushed with a hardened steel bushing, the 
correct size for the drill D. A larger drill 
would not enter, a smaller drill would not 
work properly, thus there is only one and 
that the right one. All the workman has 
to do is place the jig on the base of his 
machine, do this’ with the left hand, and 
pring the drill D into operation with the 
right hand. “He eannot do it otherwise 
than the right way. 

Operation of Big Body Jig 

When this hole is drilled he slides the 
jig with its casting along to the next 
spindle at his right, turning the jig over 
to another bushed hole and drills or taps 
the other holes as needed. Thus the work- 
man goes from one end to the other of 
his eight-spindle drill and performs in all 
six different operations on this part with- 
out making a single error or having to use 
atule or calipers or anything else to meas- 
ure where the holes should be drilled. 
The jig does it all for him and prevents 
him making errors. A single workman 
with such a machine will handle hundreds 
of castings of this nature per day, his 
capacity as a factor in carbureter pro- 
duction is readily seen. The six operations 
are drilling and tapping. 

Fig. 3 shows another jig J in which the 
piece P is anchored, almost hidden inside 
the jig but reproduced outside the jig at 
the lower left to show its shape and ap- 
pearance before being put in the jig. 
This piece is the cam for varying the lift 
of the needle valve with different throttle 
positions. Eight operations are done on 
this while it is in the jig. It has holes 
drilled in it, it has these holes reamed out 
or made smooth and it has some of them 
tapped or threads cut on them. The drill 
is shown at H2 eutting one hole; at H1 


Part No. 1 Part No. 2 


Part 
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is a bushed hole where another hole will 
have to be drilled; W is for anchoring the 
part P in position. 

Fig. 4 gives an excellent example of jig 
work in the Schebler plant. -Here are 
five different jigs, each having inside it 
the piece to be worked upon, and each 
having in front of it the piece before it 
was put through the jigging operations 
and also the piece after put through the 
jigging operations. In part No. 1 is the 
float lever having had two operations, drill- 
ing at 1 and also at 2. In the jig are 
two holes where the drill enters for these 
operations. 

At part No. 2 is the throttle lever jig, 
with the throttle lever part in it. The 
pieces in front show the two drilled holes 
3 and 4, holes at right angles to each other, 
to do which the workman must turn the 
jig on his machine. The bushed opening 
for drilling the hole 3 is seen in the near 
side of the jig. 

Part No. 3 shows the flushing lever 
bracket which has two holes 5 and 6 
drilled in it and then reamed, making four 
operations in all. These holes are at right 
angles, calling for turning the jig by the 
workman between operations. 

In part No. 4 is the cam casting jig 
already referred to and illustrated in Fig. 
3. The four holes to be drilled are desig- 
nated 7, 8, 9 and 10. There are in all 
eight operations, as each hole has to be 
reamed after being drilled. 

Hinged Type of Jig 

Part No. 

jig and one in common use in: factories, 


namely, hinged type, it being necessary to.’ 


hinge one part in order to get the piece 
properly anchored inside it. The hinged 


top is shown thrown back to the right’ 


exposing the curved top of the needle 
valve lift lever. 


and 13 and reaming them out, reaming 
leaving them with a smooth finish. These 
three holes are all at different angles, it 


Part No. 3 Part No. 4 


5 shows a different type of | 


Six operations are done’ 
on this part, drilling three holes 11, 12° 
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would be almost impossible to get them 
correct unless in a jig in which the work- 
man has not to do any measuring but 


‘simply lock the part in place and put 


under the drills and reamers. The larger 
finger wheel at the left of the jig is on a 
short hinged rod and is used to-lock the 
jig door in place, this door only locking 
when the part to be worked on is in its 
proper. position. 

Drilling the Holes 


Every hole in the-Schebler carbureter is 
jigged. Every hole that has to be reamed 
has the reaming done by jig or. fixture, 
which is a simplified jig. All milling oper- 
ations have special fixtures to hold the 
piece in position; in the rough foundry 
work jigs are used everywhere. In a 














FIG. 3—CAM CASTING JIG 
This jig is used for eight operations, drilling, 
counter boring, reaming and tapping the piece 
P which is inside the jig is shown at the lower 


left 





Part No. 5. . 


FIG. 4—FIVE ‘TYPICAL JIGS USED IN WHEELER & SCHEBLER CARBURETER FACTORY 
No. 1 shows the float lever jig with the piece below before being drilled and after drilling at points 1 and 2. 


Part No. 2 is the throttle lever 


jig with lever drilled at 3 and 5. Part No. 3 is the flushing lever bracket drilled and reamed at.5,and 6. Part No..4 is.the cam casting jig shown in 


at 8. It has eight operations, 
© piece properly held 


Part No. 5 is the jig for drilling the needle valve lift lever. This jig has a hinged cover, needed in order to get 
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FIG. 5—GAUGES AND OTHER PARTS NEEDED IN INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


This shows gauges A, F, H and K to test accuracy of the carbureter parts when being inspected 
and also threaded plugs B and C to test accuracy of internal threads, and threaded rings E and G 


to test external threads on carbureter parts 


word, it is jigs from first to last and noth- 
ing else but jigs. Although jigs are ex- 
pensive it would be impossible to make 
earbureters without them and make the 
earbureter well—as it should be made. 
When parts are jigged they go together 
without trouble. The car owner in San 
Diego can buy a spare part and know that 
it will fit in his old carbureter without 
having to take a file or bit of emery paper 
to it. The carbureter dealer saves time 
in the transaction because he knows it 
will fit properly. Everybody saves time 
and money and the car owner gets good 
performance. 


Cost of Making Jigs 

But jig making costs money. The jig 
must be specially made for the part and 
its manufacture calls for high-priced 
skilled labor. It will take one expert 
workman 6 weeks at $4 per day to produce 
a jig such as any of these illustrated. 
This represents a salary alone of over 
$150 which does not take into consider- 
ation the materials used and the tool room 
equipment necessary to make such a part. 
Some jigs cost much more than this and 
when it comes to jigs for many car parts 
in a big car factory the cost runs into 
thousands of doilars. But in spite of their 
expense jigs are economical, they are good 
investments. They are the owner’s pro- 
tectors. They eliminate faulty work, they 
insure standardization. Where a factory 
has a good jig system you know their 
manufacture is all right. One factory ex- 
pert said when asked how a certain car 
was made that he did not see the inside 
of the factory, he only saw the jigs used. 
He saw the accuracy of them, he saw the 
general use of them and he knew that the 
ear’s parts could not be made .otherwise 
than well, no matter what the help. 

In manufacturing the Schebler carbur- 
eter there are few grinding operations 
such as needed in a motor car. There is 
only one grinding operation in the car- 
bureter and that is shown in Fig. 2. It 
consists in grinding the nickel steel cone 
C on the intake gasoline valve. This is 


the valve that is raised and lowered by 
the float and shuts off and lets flow the 
gasoline into the float chamber. from the 
tank. This valve is shown in its normal 
size in the upper center of the illustration 
and immediately beneath it may be seen 
in a delicate watchmaker lathe having the 
small point C properly turned. The ball 
part B is to give it a universal support. 

















FIG. 6—SCALES TO WEIGH FUEL CON- 
SUMPTION 
The scales with fuel tank and electric wiring 
as electro-magnetic means for shutting off fuel 
when pre-determined amounts of fuel have been 
used 
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This is one of the small carbureter parts 
and yet one which calls for the utmost 
accuracy, accuracy only possible by using 
machines of accuracy sufficient for the 
finest watch parts. The two grinding ma. 
chines neither of which is illustrated, have 
capacity of 800 each per day or a con.- 
bined daily capacity of 1,600. 

But a good manufacturer will go one 
step further in accuracy and interchange. 
ability of parts. The jigging system is 
alright but it is followed up by an in. 
spection system. The diameters of the 
holes drilled are tested; the threads cut to 
take plugs are tested; the length of a 
casting is measured; the diameter of a 
counterboard part is tested, and in short 
nearly every part is tested. The part 
must be right and while the jig is sup- 
posed to do everything right, it may be 
there has been a slight blowhole in the 
casting, which was not visible until a 
hole was drilled; it may be that the core 
of a casting has slightly shifted and this 
could not be detected until several oper- 
ations were completed; then again a tool 
may become worn and of smaller dian- 
eter. A drill may get under size, so may 
a reamer or a tap. These are well looked 
after in the tool room checked up but 
often slight errors are detected in the 
inspecting room. 


In the Inspection Room 


The inspection room is a large table on 
which the carbureter parts are placed. 
In Fig. 5 a good conception of the work 
is given. Here is a carbureter casting 
D. Over it is slipped the gauge A to see 
that it is the proper length. A permis- 
sible ‘tolerance or variation is allowable 
but if“for any reason it exceeds this the 
part is discarded. Other gauges F, H and 
K are used to similarly test the accuracy 
of other measurements. While these parts 
are being tested bars B and C threaded 
on the ends are being screwed into the 
threaded parts of the casting to see if the 
threads are properly cut and there are 
internally threads rings E and G@ which 
are screwed over the threaded bosses 00 
the casting. Similarly every carbureter 
part is taken and inspected before it goes 
to the assemblg room or ever has a chance 
of finding its way into a  carbureter. 
Only accurate parts reach the assembly 
tables. 

Another example of accuracy of inspec 
tion is shown in Fig. 7 in which a work 
man is shown inspecting the cam K whith 
regulates the lift of the needle valve by 
the opening and closing of the throttle. 
The contour of this cam is altered by the 
two adjustments A and Al. Each is 4 
short screw with a spiral slot into which 
slot enters a short lip on the cam piece 
K. By turning the screws A and Al thé 
cam can be raised or lowered in the spirals 
and .its entire contour changed, thus the 
regulation of the gasoline feed is assured. 
To make certain that this cam is correct 
before being assembled each one is tested 
with a gauge. When the adjustment 
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set right by a screwdriver the cam is 
swung beneath the gauge finger and the 
hand or, pointer on the gauge shows in 
greatly magnified reading the exact cam 
contour at each point. This reading must 
check up with the standard and until it 
does so it must be worked on until cor- 
rect. With such accuracy there is not any 
dificulty with faulty adjustments and 
troubles after the carbureter is installed 
on the car. Other examples of similar 
accuracy in adjustment and testing could 
be cited but space will not permit. 
The Laboratory Test 
Before the carbureter ever reaches the 
factory, before the castings are made, be- 
fore the jigs are made; in fact, before it 
is decided whether it will ever be pro- 
duced or not it goes through a different 
type of factory, the laboratory. Here it 
is that it is tested, that it is given the 
horsepower test, that it is given the fuel 
consumption test, in fact, given every con- 
ceivable kind of test. It is foolish to be- 
gin manufacturing a carbureter before it 
is mechanically correct, before it gives de- 
sired results, ete. The laboratory is for 
this purpose. Fig. 8 shows the Wheeler 
& Schebler testing laboratory with a 
carbureter test in progress. Three men 
conduct the test: the one at the right is 
working with the carbureter attached to 
the motor; in the center the man is tak- 
ing the horsepower readings on the scale 
beam of the electric dynamometer which 
is driven by the gasoline motor; and at 
the left is the assistant at the switch 
board regulating the load which the mofor 
has to carry. With such an equipment 


FIG. 8—-WHEELER & SCHEBLER PHYSIC 
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FIG. 7—TESTING CAM CONTOUR 
By means of a special watch-type of gauge 
the cam contour is tested for the necessary 
accuracy. The cam contour is adjusted by the 
two screws A and Al in each of which is a 
spiral slot in which the cam tongue rests 


the flexibility of the carbureter can be 
tested. Any desired load can be thrown 
on the motor in a fraction of a second 
and the horsepower readings will show 
the ability of the carbureter to give the 
necessary mixture in such an exigency. 
The motor is run at different spéeds and 
the power curve charted to see how the 


” 
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power holds up with the changing speeds 
and if the curve is a good one. In the 
rear of the workman at the right is the 
arrangement for measuring the fuel con- 
sumption. This is shown in greater detail 
in Fig. 6. Here the large vertical tank of 
gasoline is shown with its fuel pipe lead- 
ing to the carbureter.) The scales are 
connected up with eleétro-magnetic con- 


- trols so that when a pound or any weight 


unit of fuel is consumed the electric con- 
trol immediately cuts off the supply and 
the test is stopped. In this way it is 
possible to determine gasoline consumption 
per. horsepower minute or hour as the 
case may be. It is possible to determine 
if the carbureter is using too much fuel 
at low speeds, at intermediate speeds or 
at high speeds. With such a testing equip- 
ment it is possible to try out the carbu- 
reter in every possible way. But this 
laboratory is not confined solely to experi- 
mental jobs.- Every other make of car- 
bureter is given its tests, and its advan- 
tages and disadvantages discovered. In 
this respect the carbureter maker is far 
in advance of the car maker. He knows 
his rival’s product whereas the car maker 
knows little about the other maker’s car. 
The carbureter laboratory is doing amaz- 
ing work for the industry today. 
In the Chemical Room 

While Figs. 6 and 8 show views of the 
physical laboratory there are two other 
carbureter laboratories, one is the chemi- 
cal laboratory, Fig. 9, and the other is the 
refrigeration room illustrated recently in 
Motor Age. The chemical laboratory is - 
for the analysis of various grades of 


, 





AL TESTING LABORATORY 


In this laboratory carbureters on test are fitted to the motor which is also connected to an electric dynamometer. Three men conduct a test. 


The righ 


\ 


t-hand one works with the carbureter, the middle one takes the dynamometer readings and the left one handles the switchboard 
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FIG. 9—CHEMICAL LABORATORY IN WHEELER & SCHEBLER FACTORY 


This laboratory is used for testing the different grades of gasoline and other fuel as well as for examining different grades of fuel. 


gasolines, napthas, alcohols and the myriad 
other fuels. Here the finest analyses are 
made. The merits of res;:ective grades of 
gasolines are discovered. If a certain 
dealer is having trouble with his carbu- 
reter_in_ a certain _territory_ it. is possible 
to have specimens, of gasoline analyzed 
and the cause of the trouble may be found. 
The field of this laboratory is world wide 
and only expert chemists are employed. 
In the refrigeration laboratory arrange- 
ments are made to have the motor and 
earbureter in it run at any degree of cold, 
so that it can be determined if the car- 
bureter will work in Alaska; in Greenland 
or in the most northern parts of United 
States and Canada. This is most essen- 
tial, because it would be serious were a 
earbureter produced and marketed which 
would not give results in cold climates. 


Production Manager’s Work 


After the jig man, the chemist, the 
physical tester and others have done their 
parts then comes the work of the pro- 
duction manager. He has to get out 1,200 
or 1,500 carbureters per day with a limited 
floor space and with a limited force. Sys- 
tem is'his watchword. He must systema- 
tize everywhere. He must lay his factory 
out to get the best results. He must have 
‘it properly, lighted, properly ventilated, 
properly arranged and must provide proper 
means whereby the workmen can accom- 
plish results. In a carbureter plant where 
thousands’ of small parts are produced 
daily the systematic handling of them is 
a problem. In the Wheeler & Schebler 
plant the use of trays and wheeled trucks 


important part of the factory 


is carried to the highest degree. Fig. 10 
shows a small wheeled tray filled with 
body castings before finally finished. Fig. 
12 shows a much larger tray filled with 
similar castings after they have been 
lacquered and when they must be kept 
separate from each other until well dried. 
The castings are placed directly on this 
tray by the workman and when filled a 
boy can wheel it to the part of the fac- 
tory where next needed. This is a large 
three-deck tray with the top deck of cor- 
rect height for the workman. In Fig. 13 
is a series of wall brackets on which 
single shelves are supported. These 
shelves contain burnished small parts that 
must be keep well apart. Instead of hav- 





FIG 10—WOOD TRAY FOR ROUGH 
CARBURETER CASTINGS 


It is @ most 


ing each shelf on a set of wheels, it is 
fitted with end handles and is carried from 
the workman’s table to the shelves by a 
couple of assistants, or if not carried can 
be wheeled there. Such a series of wall 
shelves contains an enormous number of 
parts in a very small space. When the 
tray is being filled by the workman it 
generally rests-on his table or on a bracket 
built to-support it. Throughout the. en- 
tire plant trays of this nature are used 
and the raw and finished materials are 
kept off the floors. This makes it possible 
to keep them clean. 


Storing Extra Parts 


Fig. 11 shows an interesting detail or 
factory organization in the form of long 
rows of bins across the end of the as- 
semly room for carrying extra parts. en- 
erally the parts for the machine shop come 
from the foundry machine shop and g0 
direct to the workman, but frequently the 
capacity of the foundry shops exceed that 
of the machine shop and then the surplus 
is put in these bins. There is a separate 
bin for each piece and often when the bin 
capacity is reached some extra parts are 
piled on the tops. The aisle between the 
bins is wide enough for the wheeled trays 
and these trays are of the same height as 
the bins so that the labor of loading and 
unloading is minimized. The elevator t0 
carry parts from lower to higher floors 
and vice versa is located at the far end 


of the bins, a most convenient location. ' 


But the amount of system required 
by the production manager is not col 
fined ‘simply to the’ production of the 
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SURPLUS PARTS’ BINS 
necessary component carbureter parts and 
their assembly into the completed instru- 
ment, he has many other things to do. 
He must keep a supply of all of the parts 
of the different models made from year 
to year since the inception of the com- 
pany. This is a hereulean task. Take the 
matter of springs alone for the auxiliary 
air valve. Over a score of different 
springs are needed for one model. There 
is the spring for standard use, which is 
the average one employed; there is the 


FIG. 12—THREE-DECK WHEELED TRAY FOR 


CARBURETER PARTS 
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IN ASSEMBLY ROOM OF WHEELER & SCHEBLER CARBURETER FACTORY 


spring for the seat level work in a Califor- 
via; there is the spring for high-altitude 
work like Denver; and there is the spring 
for excessively cold weather. But if this 
were all his task would not be difficult, 
but go a step further: Nearly every car 
maker wants a spring specially suited for 
his motor, which character- 
istics and so ealls for special attention 
in the spring line. Then it must also have 
its special for the California 
field, for Colorado and for average -use. 


has its own 


springs 


FINISHED FIG. 13 


~~ 


What is true of the spring field is also 
true of the hot air intake horns. Blue 
prints must be made up’for the different 
motors, so that everything fits properly. 
it may be there are over a hundred dif- 
ferent designs of these. 

Up to the present time it has been 
necessary for many carbureter makers to 
bave special intake manifolds for the dif- 
ferent motors, due to differences in flange 
sizes, etc. This has been a ridiculous 
situation, but one that has to be met... 


WALL SHELVES FOR FINISHED PARTS OF CAR- 
BURETERS IN WHEELER & SCHEBLER FACTORY. 
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Nyberg Has Added Light Car to: Line 





NYBERG 1913 


OUR distinct chassis models will com- 
prise the 1913 line of Nyberg cars, a 
new model having been added to the num- 
ber for this year. The new model is the 
smallest of the fleet and is known as the 
4-37. The three older models, which are 
continued for the new season, mechanically 
the same as this, are the 4-40, 6-45 and 6-60. 
The same general construction is employed 
throughout the four models, and they differ 
only in sizes of the various parts. On the 
three larger models two different wheel- 
bases are employed, the roadsters and 
smaller touring cars having a shorter 
wheelbase than the larger touring car. The 
motor sizes and wheelbases of the four 

models are as follows: 
Bore Stroke Wheelbase 


Model Cylinder Inches Inches Inches 

4-37 4 3 BY, 118 
4-40 4 5% ©=- 118-126 
6-45 6 3 5 126-134 
6-60 6 4% 5% 126-134 


All of the different models of Nyberg 
ears follow the same general lines in their 
designs. They have a unit power plant, 
with three points of suspension; enclosed 
flywheel and an enclosed multiple-disk 
clutch, which runs dry or in oil as desired; 
two universal joints in the final drive; 
floating pressed steel rear axle; and a drop 
forged front axle of I-beam construction. 
The frame is made of pressed steel and is 
unusually heavy, having a drop in front 
of the rear axle. The rear springs are 
bolted directly on to the cross member, 
which makes the rear spring support a part 
of ‘the frame instead of having an addi- 
tional piece riveted on for that purpose. 
The rear springs are three-quarter elliptic, 
51 inches long, while the front ones are 
semi-elliptic and are 38 inches in length. 

In the 4-37 model is the new long-stroke 
Rutenber motor with a 3%4-inch bere and 
a 5%4-inch stroke. This engine is so well 
known that a detailed description of it is 
unnecessary. However, this particular mq- 
tor has some interesting new features 
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SIX-CYLINDER TOURABOUT SHOWING NEW 


Four Chassis Models of An- 
derson Factory Include Two 
Sixes and Two Fours— 


Details of New 4-37 


worthy of emphasis. Chief of these is the 
fact that the magneto and pump are lo- 
cated in the front instead of on the side, 
and are driven by the same two-to-one gear 
which turns the camshaft. Another feature 
of this motor is that its cylinders are cast 
en bloc. The valves work by means of a 
direct lever and a roller lift from the drop- 
forged camshaft, the lifters being offset. 
Every part of the motor is enclosed. The 
crankcase is made of a special aluminum 
alloy and is well ribbed in order to make 
it extremely strong. The pistons are very 
large, but are balanced so as to reduce the 
friction, both on them and on the cylinder 
walls. The five rings are of the eccentric 
type and made of a special alloy to allow 
for a great deal of elasticity. The crank- 
shaft is unusually large, being 244 inches 
in diameter. It also is made of a special 
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BODY LINES 


alloy, is machined and ground to microme- 
ter sizes to insure quiet running. To as- 
sure ‘perfect alignment of the crankshaft, 
it is supported by five exceptionally large 
bearings. These bearings in the motor are 
plain, while everywhere else throughout the 
construction of the Nyberg cars annular 
ball bearings are used. 

Ignition is supplied by Remy magneto 


_and a Schebler or Stromberg carbureter is 


the vaporizing element. The clutch on all 
the models of the Nyberg cars is of the 
multiple-disk variety. There are six driv- 
ing disks which are faced on both sides 
with raybestos, while the seven driven 
disks are of steel. A gearset of the se 
lective type with three forward speeds; 
gears and shafts are nickel-steel, hardened 
and ground; annual bearings of liberal size 
are supplied in the gearset and the latter 
is attached to the crankcase just behind 
the flywheel housing in order to make the 
unit. power plant, and is in no way con- 
nected with the frame. This secures aD 


accurate alignment of the transmission 
with the motor, thus preventing any ul 
necessary strain on those parts. 








REAR AXLE AND SPRING SUSPENSION ON 1913 NYBERG 
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In the final drive two large universal 
joints are used, which are both enclosed 
and paéked in grease, thus protecting them 
from dust and making possible their thor- 
ough oiling. , 

In all the models of Nyberg cars, the 
Hess floating pressed steel rear axle is 


‘ysed. This axle presents a very neat ap- 


pearance, since it is all in one piece of 
steel and with a smooth surface, leaving 
no corners or pockets in which mud or 
grease can collect, and reducing to a min- 
jmum the difficulty of keeping the car 
clean. The part of the axle which serves 
as the housing for the differential is oval 
shaped, having a cap on the rear of it 
which can be removed. In this way, the 
differential can be inspected, adjusted, or 
removed without the necessity of jacking 
up the car. 

Both the service and the emergency 
brakes are of the internal expanding type. 
On the model 4-37 the brake drums are 14 
inches in diameter, while on all of the 
other models they are 16 inches in diame- 
ter. The service and the emergency brakes 
are placed side by side within the brake 
drums and when the power is applied to 
them they are forced by means of a lever 
to run against the drums. The brakes are 
1% inches wide and are covered with ray- 
bestos. 


The 4-40 and 6-60 models- are alike in 
practically every respect except that four 
cylinders are used in the one and six cyl- 
inders in the other. The cylinders have a 
bore of 414 inches and a stroke of 54 
inches and are cast separately. The mo- 
tors have the pump and magneto on the 
right side and the valves on the left. For 
the Nyberg 6-45 model, a six-cylinder motor 
with a 31%4-inch bore and 5-inch stroke is 
used. This engine has its cylinders cast 
in pairs, but in all other respects it follows 
the same design in its construction as the 
motor used in the other models. 

The bodies fitted on these chassis include 
a roadster and five-passenger touring car 
on the 4-37 with a wheelbase of 118 inches. 
In the 4-40 model the same wheelbase is 
used with roadster and five-passenger body, 
while in the seven-passenger touring and 
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ROADSTER BODY FITTED TO 1913 NYBERG 6-60 AND 6-45 CHASSIS 


the tourabouts, the wheelbase is 126 inches. 
The two sixclyinder models fit roadster 
and five-passenger touring bodies on a 126- 
inch, and the tourabouts and seven-pas- 
senger bodies on a 134-inch wheelbase. 
The four-passenger tourabout is one of 
the new-style bodies for 1913 cars, This 
body is long and low, which gives it a racy 
appearance. This impression is exagger- 
ated by the high seats which the body has. 
Both the front and rear tonneaus are very 
wide, which gives the passengers an in- 
creased amount of leg room. The seven- 
passenger bodies have the same length of 
wheelbase as the tourabout, but additional 
room is provided for in the rear tonneau 


by extending the body farther over the 
rear wheels. These seven-passenger cars 
have two extra revolving seats. The floor 
of the tonneau is covered with a very 
heavy black carpet, which adds much to 
the neatness of its appearance. The front 
tonneau is floored with a dark green lin- 
oleum which is held down by an aluminum 
moulding. 

In 1913 the Nyberg cars will be trimmed 
with nickel, Another attractive feature of 
the cars will be the fact that the step- 
hangers are enclosed, that the dust-shields 
present an unbroken surface between the 
aluminum running board and the bottom 
part of the body. 














Liquid Fuel and Its Apparatus 

S AN abridged and abbreviated revi- 

sion of the author’s previous work on 
the subject, ‘‘Liquid Fuel and its Appa- 
ratus,’’ by William H. Booth, F. G. S., 
is published by Constable & Co., London. 
This work deals broadly with the utiliza- 
tion of petroleum and its products in the 














production of power. It discusses mainly 
the use of crude and heavy oils in the 
generation of steam, treating, however, 
the use of these products in internal. com- 
bustion engines, such as the Diesel, the 
Griffin, and the Hornsby. As is shown 
by the author, these latter engines, the: 
first of the three discussed in particular, 
show much greater thermal efficiency and 
economy than steam applications, and pro- 
duce power in great quantities with the 
minimum of waste of space and fuel. The 
book is illustrated with 120 drawings, 
diagrams and tables, contains 278 pages, 
and sells for $2.25. 








PLAN VIEW OF NYBERG 4-40 CHASSIS 
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Motor Fac E ficient Strike-Breaker 


ECENT strikes abroad have awakened 

the tradesmen of England especialiy 
to the enormous advantages of motor 
vehicles in times of trade disturbances, 
and at the same time have brought them 
to an understanding of the motor truck as 
a delivery proposition which has entirely 
changed the general opinion and attitude 
toward the new delivery. 

There is an especial disadvantage to the 
horse owner in times of strikes, for when 
his equipment is idle he is at a continual 
expense of feed and care for his horses 
which also lose through lack of exercise, 
and in a measure he is at the mercy of the 
strikers even though he does not take his 
wagons out. 

If he attempts a delivery it is an easy 
matter for strikers to interfere and stop 
progress even though they commit no acts 
of real violence by cutting harness or 
the like, a thing which abroad if not here 
would get-them into trouble at once. A 
horse system is easily impeded. 

With motor trucks there can be no such 
interference, for to meddle with truck 
mechanism would be almost impossible on 
the road and a crowd of strikers on the 
approach of a truck would have to give 
way. True, in America they might beat 
up the driver, but no other feasible method 
of putting the truck out of commission 
seems to present itself without a real con- 
eentrated attack which might sthash parts 
after the driver were put out of commis- 
sion. 

When the recent railway strike took 
place in England there was at once a 
strong movement toward the adoption of 
motor trucks by many of the larger firms 
and factories that are still behind with 
orders which have come in, many of them 
unsolicited. As a matter of self-protection 
firms which had to have deliveries to 
proceed with their business when the rail- 
way was closed cast about for some way 
to get their goods from a distance. 

An English motor car gompany was held 
up at the beginning of the strike in the 
delivery of forged parts for their cars 
from Manchester, 60--miles away. A mo- 
tor truck was immediately dispatched to 
the distant city and returned with the 
consignment—a procedure followed out 
during all the strike, saving the firm thou- 
sands of dollars. 

The merchant using trucks in these 
times, learned more than the fact of the 
greater aggressiveness of the motor truck 


Power Vehicles Are a Great 
Advantages in Labor 
Disturbances 


in strike times. He found it as well a 
business vehicle. He 
found for one thing that where his horses 
had been compelled to rest and feed at 
certain intervals during the day there 
need be no rest for the motor vehicle; 
that where horses made one trip a day the 
motor could make three; that where horses 
made a scant 20 miles a day the motor 
truck could and did make as high as 120 


most aggressive 


on their fine roads without difficulty. In- 
ter-city work was possible and the name 
of the firm was spread about by the ad- 
vertising on the truck ‘sides over four 
times the territory formerly covered by 
horses. This brought added business and 
firms along the routes at the outside towns 
who learned that an order given one day 
would be delivered the next added to the 
trade largely in a short time. Places 40, 
50 and even 60 miles away from business 
centers are visited daily by motor trucks 
in' this class of trade. 

The greatest surprise which the users 
received was when they found, however, 


























TABLE NO. 1. SHOWING RELATION OF DISTRIBUTION OF MOTOR TRUCKS 
TO POPULATION AND GOOD ROADS 
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Geographical Distribution of Trucks 


that their delivery costs were cut instead 
of increased. One large firm saved 53 per 
cent in delivery cost, cutting from 15 
cents per ton mile which their rail delivery 
cost to 7 cents by motor truck. Another 
cut from 12 cents per package on a 12- 
mile haul to 8 cents per package on an 
18-mile haul. 

The strikes in England—first the rail- 
way strike and then the freight handlers’ 
strike—have changed the entire attitude 
of the British dealer, toward motor ve- 
hieles. Since the ability of the motor 
trucks has been so effectively demon- 
strated, the Britons view it in a different 
light. 


N. A. A. M. Compiles Sta- 


tistics Forecasting Future 
Grewth of Industry 


A* a basis for determining the con- 
trolling factors of the geographical 
distribution of motor trucks, and to a cer- 
tain extent the forecasting of the future 
growth of motor haulage in different local- 
ities, the National Association of Automo- 
bile Manufacturers of New York has com- 
piled the accompanying tables. The com- 
parisons here given disclose interesting 
aspects of the field and form premises from 


























TABLE NO. 2. SHOWING STANDING OF STATES IN NUMBER OF MOTOR 
TRUCKS, POPULATION AND MILES OF GOOD ROAD 
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which useful conclusions may be drawn. 

The frequent assumption that road con- 
ditions are the principal factor in the 
distribution of motor trucks in different 
localities is here belied by the facts, for . 
states having the greatest mileage of good 


.Troads are not found among the leaders 


in the extent of truck usage. Ohio and 
Indiana, each with approximately double 
the mileage of improved country roads 
found in New York, have together but 
little over a fourth the number of motor 
trucks in use. Illinois, whose total im- 
proved road mileage is but one-third that 
of Indiana, has nearly three times the 
number of commercial motor cars. 


The conelusion is therefore drawn that 
density population must constitute the 
determining factor in the number of 
trucks used in separate states. Yet 
Rhode Island, which outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has the greatest popu- 
lation per square mile, has but 410 motor 
trucks, while Connecticut, with a density 
of population of less than half that of 
Rhode Island, has 519 trucks. Here en- 
ters the factor of the size of territory 
included in the state. In this regard we 
find that Texas, the largest state in the 
union, has one truck to a thousand in- 
habitants, approximately, while the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the smallest territory 
under consideration, has one for but 
every 1,500. This in consideration of the 
fact that whereas Texas has but fifteen 
population to the square mile to the Dis- 
trict’s 5,518. 

The controlling (factor, therefore, as 
near as it can be segregated from the 
host of contributing influences, is con- 
cluded to be the proportion of population 
of a state living in large cities. An even 
eloser relation is found also between the 
number of trucks and the number of miles 
of paved streets in a given state. 

Other important influences, more or less 
independent of these conditions, are the 
general prosperity and temperament of 
the population. This accounts for the 
fact that California, whose progressive- 
ness is well known, while ranking thirty- 
sixth in population per square mile, and 
twelfth in population, being the largest 
state in the union, next to Texas, ranks 
seventh alike in the proportion of popu- 
lation in large cities, in miles of improved 
country roads and miles of paved streets, 
and fourth in the number of motor trucks, 
while Missouri, ranking seventh in popu- 
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lation, nineteenth in density of popula- 
tion, eight proportion of population 
in large cities and sixth in miles of paved 
streets, ranks but fourteenth in the mile- 
age of improved roads, and eleventh in 
the number of motor trucks, 

Compared in percentages, the difference 
in this respect is even more marked for 
California, having 47 per cent of its popu- 
lation in large cities as against but 32.8 
per cent in Missouri, 17.8 per cent of its 
country roads improved as against but 
4.4 per cent in the latter state, shows but 
50 per cent of its city streets paved, 
compared with 54 per cent in Missouri, 
while in percentage of trucks to each 
thousand population shows 92.5 per cent, 
as against but 25.3 per cent in Missouri. 

From this it is seen that the difference 
in the truck market in these states is the 
result of the relative progressiveness and 
prosperity of their population. 

That this factor has an important bear- 
ing on the subject may be seen in the 
comparison of those states whose quota 
of trucks is normal, subnormal and in ex- 
cess of normal. In the first category 
come New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois. 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, Connecti- 
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cut, Rhode Island, Texas, Georgia, Maine, 
South Carolina, Montana, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Washington and Delaware. In 
the second come New Jerse¥, Missouri, 
Washington, Maryland, Kentucky, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Alabama, New Hamp- 
shire, Louisiana and Oklahoma. In the 
third class, those states whose progressive- 
ness is conceded, come, California, In- 
diana, Nebraska, Utah, Iowa, Oregon, 
Kansas, Arkansas and Florida. 

In the case of the deficiency of Wash- 
ington and Oklahoma, consideration must 
be given their newness, for no one doubts 
the progressiveness or prosperity of 
either of these states. 


MOTOR TRUCK PROBLEMS 

‘*The attitude of big business institu- 
tions toward the commercial motor vehicle 
is rapidly changing’’ says Gleeson Murphy 
of the General Motors Truck Co. ‘‘The 
question no longer seems to be ‘Can we 
safely adopt mechanical transportation?’ 
but rather—‘ How can we best equip our 


’ business with motor trucks?’ As the presi- 


dent of one big eastern house sagely 
points out, ‘Long ago it was plain to us 
that unless the proposition of motor truck 




















TABLE NO. 3. PERCENTAGES SHOWING RELATION OF MOTOR TRUCKS 
TO POPULATION AND GOOD ROADS 
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installation was carefully considered anq 
the pros and cons as to types and’ sizbs 
investigated in a practical manner, économ. 
ical, efficient and advahtageous service 
could not be expected.’ 


‘*As a result of. our experience with 
motor trucks and our study of the entire 
matter, it seems to us that any prospective 
installer of motor truck equipment will 
find his problem simplified if he will first 
answer for himself a few fundamental] 
questions. 

‘*First: What is the nature of the 
routes to be covered in the service? Is 
it all a town service or all a country sery- 
ice or does it partake of both characters? 

‘Second: What is the general character 
of the streets and roads? Are they com- 


paratively level or are steep hills 
numerous? 
‘“Third: What are the distances which 


each vehicle must cover in a day’s round? 

‘Fourth: What is the character of the 
load to be carried? Is it light but bulky 
or heavy in comparison with the bulk? 

‘‘Fifth: Are the packages to be carried 
of large size, such as heavy furniture, 
pianos, safes, or the like, or are they small, 
such as groceries, jeweler’s boxes, light 
dry goods, etc? 

“*Sixth: Are the goods and packages of 
such a nature that they must be pro- 
tected from dust and rain or can they be 
carried in open wagons or so-called express 
bodies? 

“Seventh: Are they of a fragile nature 
calling for unusually flexible spring sus- 
pension if the load is to be moved at 
speed? 

‘*Eighth: What quantity of goods will 
usually be loaded up for each trip? Will 
the load be carried the full distance or 
only half the distance? Do the vehicles 
ordinarily return empty or are they partly 
loaded? 

‘*Ninth: What is the most convenient 
body construction to admit of easy load- 
ing and unloading of the class of goods 
to be handled? 

‘‘Tenth: Would it be desirable in the 
ease of heavy goods to enable the power 
of the motor to be utilized in loading and 
unloading. 

‘*These are some of the principal ques 
tions for consideration in determining the 
type and size of motor trucks which will 
best meet individual requirements, Ut 
doubtedly, there are many others but those 
I have mentioned will be sufficient to i= 
dicate how numerous are the points to be 
kept in mind. It is quite plain that three 
points—load to be carried, distance 0 
be traveled, country to be covered—must 
all be carefully considered. 

‘‘Just as horses for a brewer’s wago? 
or a heavy. dray must be different from 
horses for light delivery wagons, so motor 
wagons for carrying tons of goods must be 
very different from light, comparatively 
speedly vehicles used for transporting Pa 
cels or goods not exceeding %4 or % ton ™ 
weight. ’’ 
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HE following report received from A. 
+ E. A. M. Turner, téchnical press cor- 
respondent in London, gives particulars of 
tire dimensions on leading British motor 
truck and wagon chassis and also the 
average actual mileages obtained from 
the tires in every day use, with the aver- 
age loads carried going and returning and 
the service engaged in. The mileage 
figures as given in the accompanying 
table, are in all cases the averages of 
three sets of tires on each size of vehicle; 
that is, ‘‘the mileage shown as the result 
of using a particular size of rubber is 
the figure obtained from wearing out three 
sets of six rubbers, or eighteen tires in 
all. These results are all from vehicles 
used in actual service—not from manu- 
facturers’ demonstration machines—and 
have come from two or three vehicles 
each of the same make and load capacity 
in the different sets of results. ‘To wear 
out eighteen tires might take a truck 4 
years or more, and then even this would 
not give a representative result, as, while 
one truck might have an exceedingly care- 
ful driver who might get an extra 1,000 
or even 2,000 miles out of his tires three 
vehicles would be more likely to have 
average treatment meted out to them. 

‘‘All mileages given are for the band 
type of tire. Pressed-in or grip tires are 
used very little in England. The figures 
are from records kept on the services of 
large business concerns. In making com- 
parisons with American vehicles it should 
be remembered that English motor trucks 
are rated in long tons, equivalent to 
2,240 pounds. 

‘‘The six makes of chassis appearing in 
the table are the products of the follow- 
ing manufacturing companies: Karrier, 
Clayton & Co., Ltd., Huddlesfield; Lacre, 
Lacre Motor Car Co., Ltd., Letchworth; 
Leyland, Leyland Motors, Ltd., Leyland, 
Lancashire; Commer, Commercial Cars, 
Ltd., Luton; Belsize, Belsize Motors, Ltd., 
Clayton, Manchester; Hallford, J. & E. 
Hall, Dartford, Kent. 

“The Lacre 2-ton chassis has a four- 
eylinder 30-horsepower engine, which is 
exceptionally large for a British 2-ton 
truck, the average horsepower of seven 
makes of this capacity being 20 horse- 
Power. The Lacre company has no en- 
gine between a two-cylinder 18-horse- 
power model and its 30-horsepower four- 
cylinder engine. 

“The remaining well known make, the 
Dennis, has been purchased principally by 
McNamara & Co., Ltd., the big motor 
haulage contractors of Finsbury, London, 
EC, but they will not part with tire 
mMileages. The Dennis chassis are all 


feirly small-wheeled machines—32 and 
%4 inches all around—and I have heard 
various complaints of tire trouble in con- 
nection with them. I think the fact of 
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London Correspondent Fur- 
ishes Some Interesting 
Information 


the matter is that if a cheap, undersized 
or defective rubber has been fitted to a 
small wheel, it simply hastens the collapse 
of the tire, but does not necessarily de- 
story it. As you no doubt know, an in- 
ferior tire seldom wears out, but it gets 
destroyed easily in ordinary use, collapses, 
leaves the rim or band, ete. 

‘London motor buses, running on 4- 
inch singles, front, and 4-inch twins, rear, 
fitted exclusively to cast steel wheels, give 
about 21,000 miles per set of six rubbers 
on an average. 

‘*Trucks and wagons with live-axle 
types of final drive, give, under fair treat- 
ment, a bigger mileage from tires than 
chain driven chassis, mainly owing to the 
nice take-up of the drive. 

‘*Of the few remaining cases in Britain 
where the driver is seated over the en- 
gine, it is found that the life, particularly 
of the front rubbers, is greatly decreased. 
The weight on the front rubbers is 
greatly increased, and the tendency, as 
the vehicle is being propelled over the 
road, is for them to be driven into the 
road. It is therefore most economical to 
have the engine under a bonnet, from 
the point of view of tire economy. 

‘*The writer would like to add that he 
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has been fairly actively in touch with 
rubber tires since 1892, and whether in 
carriage or solid motor tires, he has al- 
ways found American rubber tires either 
distinctly better in quality, or at any 
rate as good as the best Continental tires. 
With the exception of the Dunlop Rubber 
Co., English solid tire makers are behind 
the continental ones. The main fault 
which I found in American tires was that 
there was not enough wearing rubber in 
them. They were merely shallow pads 
round the rim, and so we did not get a 
great mileage out of them. Their rub- 
ber, however, invariably wore with per- 
fect evenness.’’ - 


PROVES MOTOR ECONOMY 


An interesting statement has been is- 
sued showing where the police department 
of Wilmington saved $655.20 during the 
past year in its patrol operation, due to 
the substitution of a motor patrol for two 
horse-drawn vehicles and four horses. The 
motor patrol, a Pierce-Arrow, was used. 
It cost, complete, fully equipped, $2,653.25; 
while a year’s upkeep, including gasoline 
and oil, cost $724.80, or $60.40 per month. 
Two horse-drawn wagons cost $1,380 to 
operate in a year, including upkeep, main- 
tenance, etc., or an average of $115 per 
month, which makes a saving of $54.60 
per month in favor of the motor car. The 
patrol wagon outfit, when new, cost $2,250, 
while in the 18 years it was in service it 
cost the city $24,840 to maintain. 




















ENGLISH MOTOR TRUCK SOLID TIRE SIZES AND MILEAGES 
KARRIER CARS 
Capac- ——Tire Sizes—— Mileage Carried ~ 
ity Front Rear perset Loads return 
rating single twin of six out tons Nature Where 
tons inches inches tires tons about of work used 
1 32x3 32x2% 21,700 1% y Si parcels dely. London 
1% 32x3 32x3 19,867 1 Liquor delivery London 
32x3% 386x314 22,180 2% 1 Cotton transport Provinces 
2% 32x4 36x4 17,360 21% General hauling Provinces 
3 32x4 36x4 15,841 . Oil tank wagons Provinces 
4 32x4% oaee 16,180 4% 8% Cotton transport Provinces 
1 34x3 84x2% 23,200 % Drapery and furn. London 
1%  34x3%  34x314 16,870 if 14% Carpet cleaning 
2 34x4 34x4 18,740 2 2 Carpet cleaning ( 
3 34x4 34x4 15,460 3% Empty Haul. cases from docks 4 
+t 34x44 34x5 21,863 + 2% Gas, hardware and supplies 
5 84x5 0x5% 16,910 5% 1% Building material 
LEYLAND : 
1 34x3% 34x3 24,670 
1% 33x4 34x4 1,721 1 % Mineral water Provinces 
2 33x4 35x4 17,107 1% 4, Furniture dely. London 
2% 33x4 36x4 17,008 3 1% _ Bottled beer London 
3 33x44 37x4 15,200 38y% 2 Bottled beer London 
4 34x5 40x5 800 4 2 2 Beverages ; 
5 34x5 40x5 15,060 5 + Beer and cotton 
6 34x64 40x6%4 15,780 6% 2 Barreled beer 
COMMER 
1% 32x38 32x38 20,900 1% % Paper 
2 32x3 32x3 15,840 2 % Gas, hardware London 
3 34x4 - 4x4 16974 3 % Provisions 
4 34x4% 34x5 15,602 4 11%, Furniture 
5 36x5% 40x5 16,002 5 3 Building materials 
6 x6 40x5% 14,865 5% 2% Contract haulage 
7 36x64 0x6 12,304 6% 3% General haulage Pickfords 
BELSIZE 
1 32x2 382x2% 18,885 14% % General haulage 
1% 32x3 32x3 17,570 1% 1 Cotton transport 
3 36x41 36x4 16,975 3 1 Machinery transport 
5 36x51 36x5 14,090 5% + Cotton transport 
HALLFORD 
1% 34x3 36x31% 17,508 1% 1% Laundry delivery 
2 34x38 3836x314 14,986 2 1 Boots and leather 
2% 34x4 40x4 16,808 2% 1% Contract haulage 
3 30x4 40x4 3,962 3 2 Gen. contract haulage 
4 30x4% 40x4 14,670 4 2 Bottled beer dely. 
5 32x5% 40x5 16,680 5 1% _ Barreled beer dely. 
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FIG. 1—WORM DRIVE BY T. 


PATENTS ISSUED AUGUST 27, 1912 


1,036,533—Vehicle Wheel. Wilburn C. Allen, 
Kansas City, Mo. Filed October 6, 1911. 
Serial No. 653,098. 

1,036,536—Carbureter or Mixer for Internal 
Combustion Engines. Edward Glover Atkins, 
Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to Atkins Manu- 
facturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn., a corpora- 
tion. Filed July 8, 1909. Serial No. 506,478. 

1,036,538—Roller Bearing. Charles A. L. 
Bach, Philadelphia, Pa. Filed November 10, 
1909. Serial No. 527,269. Renewed January 
20, 1912. Serial No. 672,476. 





1,036,549 — Automobile Radiator. Charles 
George Boeck, Jackson, Mich., | assignor 


to the Novelty Manufacturing Co., Jackson, 
Mich., a corporation of Michigan. Filed Oc- 
tober 16, 1911. Serial No. 654,929. 

1,036,569—Ball* Retainer. Charles E. Cole- 
grove, East Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to the 
White Sewing Machine Co., Cleveland, Ohio, a 
corporation of Ohio. Filed January 2, 1909. 
a No. 470,388. 

036, 579—Resilient Wheel. Wellington W. 
Deriing’ Delta, Colo. Filed August 28, 1911. 
Serial No. 646,364. 

1,036,602—Signal for Pneumatic Tires. Fred 
Leo Fuller, Sacramento, Cal. Filed February 
8, 1912. Serial No. 675,230. 

1,036,606—Friction Gearing. Johannes Geis- 
sler, Dresden, Germany. Filed November 14, 
1910. Serial No. 592,316. 

1,036,636—Lumber Truck. Fred W. Karches, 
St. Louis, Mo., assignor to Fidel Ganahl Lum- 
ber Co., St. Louis, Mo., a corporation of Mis- 
souri. ’ Original ap any filed February 4, 
1911. Serial No. 6,570. Divided and this 
eae filed iaenes 20, 1912. Serial No. 

53 

1,036 .659—Driving axle for Motor Vehicles. 
Thomas J. Lindsay, Indianapolis, Ind. Filed 
September 21, 1908. Serial No. 453,952. 

1,086,685—Vehicle Wheel. Raul Diez Muro, 
Habana, Cuba. Filed October 29, 1910. Serial 
No. 598,656. 
' 1,0386,690—Variable Transmission Gearing. 
James Novak, Chicago, Ill. Filed February 23, 
1910. Serial No. 545,302. 

1,036,7183—Combined Muffler and Exhaust 
Pipe for Internal Combustion Engines. Walter 
T. Rice, Chicago. Ill. Filed February 9, 1912. 
Serial No. 676,609. 

1,086,748—Tire Removing Device. William 
H. Tobey, Winthrop, Mass. Filed October 16, 
1911. Serial No. 654,971. 

1,036,776—Tire Armor. Harry ce egie New 
York, N. Y. Filed January 20, 1912. Serial 
No. 672,359. 

1,036,828—Spring Wheel. Harry W. Good, 
Lanark, lll. Filed February 26, 1912. Serial 
No. 680,022. 

1,036, '829—Cushion Tired Wheel. Norman 
Gratz, Boise, Idaho. Filed October 5, 1911. 
Serial No. 652,903. 

1,0386,856—Pneumatic Shock-Absorber for 
Vehicles. Gustav Kanter, Victoria, Australia. 
Filed October 19, 1911. Serial No. 655,557. 

1,036,885—Automobile. Harvey A. Moyer, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Filed December 29, 1908. 





Serial No. 469,77 


L036. 942-— Means for Identifying Motor or 
Other Vehicles in Case of Accident. Oscar A. 
Weissenborn, Jersey City, N. J. Filed August 
22, 1911. Serial No. 645,369. 

1,086,955—Tire. George V.  Benninghoff, 
Meadville, Pa. Filed January 8, 1912. Serial 
No. 669,939. 

1,036, 972—Device for Starting Internal- 
Combustion Engines. David Eldredge Crouse, 
— ag Filed October 20, 1911. Serial 
vO. 7 a 
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1,036,981—Transmission Gearing. Cyrus C. 
Earnist, Riceville, Iowa. Filed October 9, 
1911. Serial No. 653,578. 

1,037,000—Controllable Headlight for Vehi- 
cles. Wilson B. Hargreaves, Bloomingdale, 
N. J. Filed October 24, 1911. Serial No. 
656,540. 

1,637,002—Reversing Transmission Mechan- 
ism. Norman TT. Harrington, Lansing, Mich. 
Filed July 15, 1911. Serial No. 638,739. 

1,037,004—-Spring Wheel. Walter Hill, Mat- 
toon, Ill. Filed December 2, 1911. Serial No. 
663,579. 

-1,037,092—Means for Identifying Motor or 
Other Vehicles in Case of Accident. Oscar A. 
Weissenborn, Jersey City, N. J. Filed March 
18, 1912. Serial No. 684,486. 

1,037,094—Internal Combustion. Motor. Ed- 
ward P. Williams, Gloucester, Mass. Filed 
July 7, 1910. Serial No. 570.748. 

1,037,126—Dump-Body Motor Truck. Rob- 
ert S. Cassady, Alameda, Cal. Filed March 4, 
1912. Serial No. 681,542. 

1,037,138—Air Deflector. Harry Craft Dun- 
lavy, Fresno, Cal. Filed June 23, 1911. Serial 
No. 634,848. 

1,037,167—Means for Braking Traction Ve- 
hicles. ’ William E. Paine, New York, N. Y. 
Filed March 14, 1912. Serial No. 683,885. 

1,037,168 Traction Vehicle. William E. 
Paine, New York, N. Y. Filed April 11, 1912. 
Serial No. 690,170. 

1,037,080—Agricultural Automobile Traction 
Engine. Francois Theillier, Le Grand Priel, 
France. Filed September 19, 1911. Serial No. 
650,074. 

1.037, 183—Automobile License Tag Bracket. 
Edwin M. Rosenbluth, Philadelphia, “Pa. Orig- 
inal application filed May 25, 1910. Serial No. 
563,299. Divided and this application filed 
August 24, 1911. Serial No. 645,725. 

1,037,144—Vehicle Wheel. Thomas J. Hol- 
land, Antigo, Wis. Filed April 20, 1911. Serial 
No. 622,377. 
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FIG. 2—PACKARD OILING SYSTEM 


YDROCARBON MOTOR—No. 623,624, 

Sidney D. Waldon, Detroit, Mich., as- 
siguor to the Packard Motor Car (Co, 
This patent relates to an oiling system 
applicable to various types of hydrocarbon 
motors. With this device, which is a spe- 
cies of pressure system operated by the 
motor shaft, the oil delivered is controlled 
by a pressure relief valve. There is means 
for normally feeding oil to certain parts 
of the motor and means controlled by the 
rise of pressure in the normal feeding sys- 
tem to feed oil to other parts of the 
system. Fig. 2 shows this system as ap- 
plied in the motor crankcase. 

Power Transmission System—No. 477,749. 
Avgust Sundh, Yonkers, N. Y.; assignor to 
the Otis Elevator Co. of Jersey City, N. J. 
A certain amount of interest attaches to 
the fact ef the Otis Elevator Co. now mak- 
ing worm drives for motor vehicles, taking 
up a device along motor vehicle and truck 
lines in the shape of an hydraulic trans- 
mission. The patent covers a prime mover 
and pump connected to it fixed to deliver 
the fluid medium at different pressures to 
a motor, the connection between the pump 
and motor being controllable. The motor 
is made up of a number of sections, the 
power being proportional to the number 
connected. The pump valve and motor 
valve are controlled in a series of steps 
for different ranges of speed and power. 

Pneumatic Wheel—No. 655,555. Gustav 
Kantex, Murtoa, Victoria, Australia. In 
the search for a spring wheel to take 
the place of the pneumatic tire many de- 
vices have been ptfoposed. This especial 
construction, doing away with springs; 
aims at a pneumatic resiliency without the 
rubber wear of an air tire. 


In this arrangement an annular air cham 
ber is provided about the hub with a se 
ries of cylinders projecting radially from 
it and connected to it. A piston is am 
ranged within each cylinder and thrust de 
vices bearing on the floating rim. Tig. 4 
shows a sectional view of this pneumati¢ 
wheel. ; 
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NEED FOR NEW RATING 
ETROIT, Mich.—Editor Motor Age— 
When a mathematical formula will not 


give the right answer, it is time that 


formula was abandoned. When the A. L.. 


A. M. formula for rating horsepower will 
not give the horsepower which an engine 
will actually develop, it is time another 
method of figuring was adopted for the 
purpose. 

There is but one kind of horsepower, 
and that is work accomplished. There is 
but one way definitely to measure 1 horse- 
power—that is by lifting 33,000 pounds 1 
foot per minute. One horsepower in an 
engine is the capability of doing work 
equal to lifting 33,000 pounds 1 foot per 
minute. 

For instance, a man lifting 33,000 bricks, 
each weighing a pound, and setting them 
on a platform 1 foot high in 1 minute, 
would be doing 1 horsepower of work. If, 
by means of a hoisting device, he could 
raise a block weighing 33,000 pounds 1 
foot a minute, he would be doing work 
equal to 1 horsepower. Whether it is a 
man, a steam engine, an electric motor, or 
some other means of power, 1 horsepower 
represents exactly the same amount of 
work. 

In a high-speed gas engine, such as is 
ued in a motor car, the horsepower 
varies. In the case of the man lifting 
bricks, the faster he works, the higher will 
be his horsepower rating. The same is 
true of engine work. Thus, an engine de- 
veloping a certain horsepower at 300 revo- 
lutions per minute will develop very much 
more at 1,000 revolutions per minute and 
still more at 1,500 revolutions per minute. 
If properly designed, its horsepower de- 
velopment will be still greater at higher 
speeds. 

It therefore is obvious in rating an en- 
gine of a certain size that the speed of 
the engine has a direct bearing on the 
horsepower rating. An engine with four 
tylinders, each of which is 4 inches in 
diameter, with a stroke 414 inches, could 
be given any number of different ratings. 
Fach might be accurate for the speed at 
Which the engine was running when the 
horsepower was rated. It could be truth- 
fully stated that such a motor was a 
12 horsepower motor, if rated at 600 revo- 
lutions per minute; or you might say that 
‘t was a 20 horsepower motor, if it was 
rated at 1000 revolutions per minute; and 
if it was rated at 1,200 revolutions per 
minute it could accurately be called a 25 
horsepower motor. 

It therefore is necessary for compara- 
tive purposes to set some speed at which 
* motor should ‘be rated. Again, there are 
tWo ways of rating a motor at a given 
‘Peed—one is theoretical and the other 
Practical. A theoretical rating may be ob- 


tained by figuration, by using a certain 
formula to arrive at the horsepower. In 
some instances, the use of such a formula 
is the only possible means, as in deciding 
what size of motor would be required to 
do certain work. Yet, at best the formula 
method is rather misleading under most 
circumstances. 

Where the motor is already in existence, 
there is a second means—that of testing 
the motor for horsepower. This means is 
positive and practical. The motor is con- 
nected with a testing apparatus, run at a 
certain speed, and the horsepower is 
actually measured. 

The Royal Automobile Club of Great 
Britain, some years ago, decided upon a 
formula for computing horsepower which 
was later adopted by the engineers of the 
mechanical branch of the A. L. A. M. This 
formula, rating the motor at 1,000. feet 
piston speed, was decided upon, in this 
country at least, by a.comparison of re- 
sults of horsepowers obtained in actual 
test from numerous motors of various sizes 
and compressions. 

By ‘1,000 feet piston speed’’ is meant, 
a motor running at such a number of rev- 
olutions per minute that the piston will 
move up and down in the cylinder at the 
rate of 1,000 feet per minute. For in- 
stance, if the stroke were 6 inches, the 
piston would travel down 6 inches and up 
6 inches with each revolution of the motor, 
that is it would travel 1 foot with each 
revolution. Thus, in that motor, at 1,000 
revolutions per minute, the piston would 
travel 1,000 feet. If the stroke were less 
than 6 inches, the motor would have to 
tun faster than 1,000 revolutions per 
minute, and vice versa. 

This formula was adopted several years 
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FIG. 3—AUSTRIAN PNEUMATIC WHEEL 


‘ago, and great strides have been made 


toward motor efficiency since that time. 
There is something wrong with a motor 
today that will not develop 50 per cent 
more horsepower than its rating by the 
A. L. A. M. formula. Such a rating is 
neither doing the motor justice, nor giving 
the parties interested an accurate idea of 
the power developed. There is, therefore, 
a necessity felt for a new rating by which 
motors of different sizes may be compared. 
At the present time there is no such for- 
mula and there is no standard speed. 
Various makers are rating motors of the 
same size at different horsepower, accord- 
ing to the speed upon which they base 
their calculations. 

In the case of the Chalmers motors, al- 
though the old A. L. A. M. rating would 
not be within reason, it was thought de- 
sirable to stick as close to the once 
accepted formula as possible. The most 
reasonable workout seemed to be to stick 
to the old motor speed of the A. L. A. M. 
formula, and actually test the motors at 
1,000 feet piston speed. Therefore, Chal- 
mers motors are tested at 1,000 feet piston 
speed per minute, and the horsepower is 
determined by actual measurement at 
that speed. 

The Chalmers ‘‘36’’ develops, as an 
average, 36 horespower at 1,000 feet pis- 
ton speed, or at 1,143 revolutions per min- 
ute. Yet by the A. L. A. M. rating, its 
horsepower is only 29. The Chalmers Six 
develops 54 horsepower under the same 
conditions, but by the A. L. A. M. rating 
its horsepower is only 431%. Thus the in- 
consistency of the old A. L. A. M. for- 
mula is apparent. 

On the other hand, it would be possible 
for us to test our motors, as some do, 
at 1,500 revolutions per minute and claim 
over 40 horsepower. I know of one in- 
stance where a motor of less bore and 
stroke than the Chalmers 36 is given a 
higher rating. This is obviously unfair 
both to the manufacturer who rates his 
motors at the accepted 1,000 feet piston 
speed, and to the purchaser who accepts 
as truthful a manufacturer’s rating of his 
motor. Personally, I consider all rating 
made at other than 1,000 feet piston speed 
distinctly misleading unless the actual 
speed in revolutions per minute at which 
the rating is effective is given. 

Rating the motor in the actual test at 
1,000 feet piston speed seems advisable, 
as this is about the speed of the motor 
in ordinary actual use... This is obvious, 
upon consideration, inasmuch.as the large 
motors, with longer strokes, will allow the 
ear to be geared higher so as:to let the 
motor run slower for a given speed of the 
car than would be possible with a small 
motor.—George W. Dunham, consulting en- 
gineer Chalmers Motor Co. 
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ONG Road Nearly Finished—The King 

Edward highway, or the reconstructed 
road from Longueuil to the intercolonial 
boundary at Rouse’s Point, will be com- 
pleted the latter part of September. The 
highway is 40 miles long and the total cost 
will be $250,000. 


Mexicans Keep Busy on Roads—Another 
step towards the construction of an ex- 
tensive system of modern highways in the 
states of Hidalgo, Vera Cruz, Puebla and 
Mexico has just been taken by the depart- 
ment of communications and public works 
of the federal government. It has directed 
Engineer Eduardo Symonds, head of the 
bureau of inspection of roads and bridges, 
to confer with Governor Ramon Rosales of 
the state of Hidalgo on the subject of mak- 
ing early provision for completing the high- 
way between Pachuca and this city. Mr. 
Symonds is also directed to confer with 
the authorities of other states in regard to 
constructing an extensive system of good 
roads that shall ultimately form a part of 
a general system of improved highways to 
extend to all parts of the republic. 


Wisconsin’s Car Count—The rank and 
wealth of Wisconsin as a motoring state is 
indicated by a compilation of statistics by 
A. J. Cobban, in charge of the motor regis- 
try and license department of the secretary 
of state’s office at Madison. During the 
period from January 1 to July 1, 1912, 
there were licensed 23,505 motor cars and 
3,816 motor cycles, a total of 27,321, or one 
motor vehicle to every eighty-five persons 
resident in Wisconsin, according to the 
given population of 2,333,860. If the aver- 
age Wisconsin family consists of five per- 
sons, then every seventeenth family owns 
a motor vehicle. Milwaukee county, of 
course, leads in the number of registra- 
tions, but the figures have surprised even 
the most conservative guessers, being 5,120. 
The highest guesses were 4,000. Racine 
county ranks third with 1,015, -while 
Kenosha county has but 401. The total re- 
ceipts for registration fees during the 
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LUGGAGE EQUIPMENT USED BY C. J. MOORE 


period were $124,303, while the cost of 
administration was $18,750.67. The sum 
of $79,164.25 was distributed among the 
counties’ in accordance with the number of 
vehicles registered. Twenty-five per cent 
of the total receipts are turned into the 
state highway fund. 


Ohio Orders 1913 Tags—The Ohio motor 
car department has awarded the contract 
to supply 75,000 sets of number plates for 
the year 1913 at a bid of 22% cents per 
set. The price paid is 1% cents lower than 
in 1912. The 1913 tags will have a white 
background with maroon letters. The tag 
will contain the letters ‘‘Ohio’’ and the 
figures ‘‘1913’’ in the same form as on the 
1912 number plates. 

Road Work Near Milwaukee—The esti- 
mates prepared by County Highway Com- 
missioner H. J. Kuelling, of Milwaukee, 
for highway work under state aid during 
1913, demand an appropriation of $190,000 
from Milwaukee county, this sum drawing 
$65,000 from the state highway fund, mak- 
ing a total of $255,000 available for perma- 
nent road work in Milwaukee county dur- 
ing next year. Commissioner Kuelling 


plans to rebuild 40 miles of roadway with 
concrete, the county to purchase $40,000 
worth of machinery and accomplish 20 
miles of the work, while the remainder is 


PACKARD CARRYING THIRTEEN PIECES OF BAGGAGE 


to be let to private contractors. Twenty 
miles -of road are being paved with con- 
erete this year, and according to present 
figures, every inch of public highway in 
Milwaukee county will be paved with a 
permanent pavement at the end of 5 years. 


Working for Safe Bridge—Bay State 
motorists are complaining that no action 
seems to be made by the officials of West 
Brookfield, Mass., toward eliminating the 
dangerous condition at the Makepeace 
railroad crossing where four motor acci- 
dents have occurred within a year. It is 
one of the most dangerous between Spring- 
field and Worcester, for vehicles coming in 
either direction cannot see each other. The 
Leominster Automobile Club has written a 
letter of protest to the selectmen of West 
Brookfield, and other clubs are now taking 
up the matter in an effort to have some- 
thing done to improve conditions. 


Woman’s Tourist’s Camp Wagon—The 
camp wagon shown in an accompanying 
illustration was made by the Kissel Motor 
Car Co. for Mrs. A. J. Payson, of San 
Mateo, Cal. This is designed for extended 
touring over rough and wild country 
where good hotels are few and far be- 
tween. The chassis is a 50-horsepower 
Kissel 1-ton truck, and has a wheelbase 
of 132 inches. The seats are practically 
those of a roadster. Back of the seats 
is a space of about 1 feet on which rests 
the body as shown in the photograph. 
This body carriers provisions, fishing 
tackle, guns and a’ very comfortable bed 
with spring mattress. When camp 38 
struck, the canvas shown in the illustra- 
tion is supported on gaspipe uprights 
which fasten into the body, giving 4 head 
room of about 6 feet. Gaspipe outrg 
gers extend to each side and from the 
ends of these, side curtains are run t0 
the top, making a pyramid-shaped tent. 
The bed then is swung crosswise on the 
chassis right back of the driver’s seat 
inside of the tent, making a very com 
fortable boudoir, electric lighted from & 
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FRENCH YOUNGSTERS MODEL CAR OUT OF SAND 


storage battery. Mrs. Payson left San 
Francisco recently for an extend trip, her 
itinerary including a trip over the high 
Sierras, then up through eastern Califor- 
nia, thence through Oregon, Washington 
and over into Idaho. 


Cino in Long Race—Concerning the 200- 
mile race at Cincinnati, Haberet & Co., 
entrants of the Cino, point out that their 
ear won the 50-mile cup; that it lost 22 
minutes at the pits, mostly because of tire 
trouble and that its actual running time 
was 3 hours 13 minutes 15 seconds as 
against 3 hours 18 minutes 3% seconds 
for the winning Mercer. The Cino had 
eighteen tire changes in 200 miles, caused 
by the use of ‘‘green’’ tires. 

Columbus Wants Speedway—Since the 
200-mile race given recently under the 
auspices of the Columbus Automobile Club 
was such a success from every standpoint, 
the club will now turn its attention to pro- 
moting a speedway. It is believed that a 
board speedway will be a success in central 
Ohio and the club will proceed on that 
theory to test out the sentiment among its 
members. The matter was taken up previ- 
ous to the race, but the arrangement re- 
quired the attention of the officers of the 
club and the speedway was dropped tem- 
porarily. The situation will be thoroughly 
canvassed in the near future. 

Cars Ruled Off Reservation—As a result 
of several motor ear accidents in which 
children have been killed and injured on 
the Revere Beach boulevard in Massachu- 
setts within the past few weeks, the met- 
Tepolitan park commission has closed the 
drive to motor cars for 10 days, and may 
extend the restriction until late in the 
fall. As a result the annual motor car 
Parade at the beach in connection with 
the Mardi Gras festival next Saturday 
had to be declared off. The Massachusetts 
highway commission has come in for much 


‘titicism for not building a continuation ° 


of the state highway in the rear of the 
beach boulevard where vehicles could go 


on crowded days and eliminate the danger. 
The boulevard is one of the through links 
to the north shore, and closing it will sadly 
disappoint the motorists. 


Put’s Hill May Go—Put’s hill, named 
after General Israel Putnam, the revolu- 
tionary general, who made the hill famous 
by riding down its steep stone steps to es- 
cape capture from the British army more 
than a century ago, when the English were 
invading Connecticut, is destined to be 
wiped out by the march of progress. A 
hearing is to be held at Greenwich, Conn., 
shortly, at which the question of removing 
the hill will come up as it is located on 
the Boston post road used by thousands 
of motorists every year, and it is in the 
way. 

Keeps Down Cost of Living—Davenport, 
Ia., retail provision merchants are com- 
plaining that the increase in the number 
of motor cars has brought about a- decided 
cut in prices. They say people living in 
the tri-cities and owning cars buy a large 
share of their provisions in the country 


47 


during the summer time and that while the 
farmer does not peddle his produce from 
house to house the city consumér has 
formed the habit of driving out into the 
country and making their purchases there 
instead of in town. This same practice is 
followed by transfer companies hauling 
with both horse-drawn and motor vehicles, 
as a truck is frequently sent out into the 
country to buy hay, straw and feed, the 
transfer firms finding they can buy at a 
far cheaper price there than of the city 
commission firms. 

Modern Touring Equipment—For motor 
tourists who require ample packing facili- 
ties, the equipment designed by C. J. 
Moore is about the ultimate in accessibility 
and in economy of space. Mr. Moore is a 
consistent traveler, having covered about 
all of Europe and the greater part of the 
United States. Realizing what was most 
needed, he designed a set of luggage that 
may be easily and compactly stored away 
on a Packard touring car. There are thir- 
teen pieces in the complete outfit, all de- 
signed for a certain purpose and position 
on the car. Each piece has a waterproof 
covering and is held in place by straps, 
which are easily detached from the car 
when the cases are removed. Two trunks 
are supported on the trunk rack, one above 
the other and a suit case is attached just 
below the rack. On the left front fender 
is a lunch kit and resting on this are two 
suit cases. Two suit cases have been 
placed on the left running board. An ice 
box is attached on the right front fender 
with a hat box above. The tire trunk is 
attached to the extra tires’ on the right 
running board. Two suit cases are placed 
in the tonneau under the robe rail. The 
trunks are fitted with trays and the suit 
cases with dividing boards. The ice box 
contains two galvanized trays, one for ice 
and one for eatables. Ice will keep for 
about 10 hours. The lunch kit contains 
plates, knives, forks, spoons and napkins 
for seven people, also drinking cups, salt 
and pepper shakers, etc. 





KISSEL CAMP WAGON FOR WESTERNER'S TOUR 
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PRING Company Expanding—The Tut- 

hill Spring Co., of Chicago; has been 
compelled by expanding business to buy 
the only remaining piece of unimproved 
property adjacent to its work. This is a 
lot 25 by 119 at 753 Mather street. 


Two Concerns Change Names—The E- 
M-F and Flanders Sales Co. of Columbus, 
Ohio, has filed papers with the secretary 
of state changing its name to the G. E. 
Thomas Co. The Household Rubber Co. of 
Youngstown, Ohio, has filed papers with 
the secretary of state changing its name 
to the Auto Cycle Supply Co. 


Canadian Shows—The motor show sea- 
son in Canada will commence early this 
year, the dates for the Montreal show 
having been fixed for January 4 to Jan- 
uary 11. The drill hall will again be the 
scene of the exhibition, as in recent years 
will be held under the auspices of the 
Automobile and Aero Club of Canada. 


Hoosier Concern Reorganized—W. K. 
Millholland, who has been conducting the 
W. K. Millholland Machine Co., in Indian- 
apolis, has reorganized the company under 
the same name and it has been incorpo- 
rated with an authorized capitalization of 
$50,000. Others interested in the company 
are Paul Millholland and A. M. Millhol- 
land. The concern is a contractor and 
manufacturer of motor car parts and is 
located in the Industrial building. 


Another Motor Plant for Flint—Flint, 
Mich., is to have another important indus- 
trial enterprise through the organization of 
the Sterling Motor Co., which has filed 
articles of incorporation at Lansing. The 
company is capitalized at $300,000 and will 
engage extensively in the manufacture of 
six-cylinder engines. The initial output 
of the new plant will be taken by the 
Little Motor Car Co., of Detroit, which is 
preparing to place a six-cylinder on the 
market next January. Detroit capital is 
invested in the company, which includes 
among its stockholders W. C. Durant, who 
recently organized the Republic Motor Co. 
of New York, with a capital of $65,000,000. 
Although no authoritave announcement 
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has been made, it is understood that the 
Sterling Motor Co. will constitute one of 
the units of the Republic Motor Co., which 
already includes the Little Motor Car Co., 
the Chevrolet Motor Co. and the Mason 
Motor Co. of Flint. 


Henderson Using a Tent—Having started 
shipments of its 1913. cars and being 
crowded for room the Henderson Motor 
Car Co. of Indianapolis has erected a huge 
tent in the factory yard to facilitate mat- 
ters. Until the new addition to the fac- 
tory is ready for occupancy, September 
15, the overflow from the first assembly 
will be housed under the canvas, prepara- 
tory to the road test. The cars will then 
be handled in the main building and the 
finishing touches necessary to turn out 
the new Henderson added. 


Speedwell Changes—The- Speedwell Mo- 
tor Car Co. of Dayton, Ohio, has reorgan- 
ized its executive force, the changes bring- 
ing promotion and entailing new duties to 
several of the company’s officers. Presi- 
dent P. D. Schenck, who has been acting 
in that capacity since the company was 
organized, has assumed in addition the 
duties and responsibilities of general man- 
ager. J. E. Schneider, who has also been 
with the company since the beginning has 
heen elected to the office of secretary and 
treasurer. : 

Goodyear Spreading Out—The Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, is 
making preparations to open up branches 
in several of the countries in continental 
Europe, in England with head offices in 
London, and in South Africa and Aus- 
tralia. On September 5 L. C. Van Bever, 
of Toronto, Canada, vice-president of the 
Canadian company of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co., leaves for England to 
complete arrangements for the opening of 
the London branch, and to establish a 
eomplete distributing system throughout 
the British isles. Van Bever will form 
an English company of the American 
house. This will control the British in- 
terests of the company as well as those 
in South Africa and other British posses- 
sions. Other companies, it is understood 


CHEVROLET’S BIG SIGN IN DETROIT 


The Chevrolet Motor Co. each day places the name of a different agent above the words “says 


so” on the sign. This idea was originated by W. C. Durant 
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will be organized under the supervision 
of Mr. Van Bever, in France and Germany 
and arrangements are being made to fora 
a company in Australia to supervise the 
business on that continent and in New 
Zealand. 

Building Foundry in Detroit—The Pon- 
tiac Auto Castings Co., composed of men 
from Detroit and Muncie, Ind., has started 
the erection of a foundry on Linfere street, 
Detroit, and will engage in manufacturing 
brass castings for motor cars. Later 
aluminum work and iron castings are to 
be added to the output. The company is 
capitalized at $15,000, and incorporation 
papers have been forwarded to Lansing 
for filing. 

Making Cylinder Castings—The Reliance 
Foundry Co. of Richmond, Ind., has started 
making cylinder piston and piston ring 
castings. E. I. Hunt, formerly foreman of 
the Wayne Works foundry for 12 years, 
is president. George L. Schultz, also for- 
merly of the Wayne works, is general 
manager. H. J. Brownell, secretary. These 
with John D. Teeter of the Light Inspec- 
tion Car Co., Hagerstown, Ind., comprise 
the board of directors. 

Indianapolis in Market—In line with its 
policy to displace horses in municipal ser- 
vice as rapidly as possible with motor 
vehicles, the city of Indianapolis is in.the 
market for a gasoline ambulance to cost 
not to exceed $5,500. The purchase will 
be made by the city board of health and 
charities, of which Dr. Herman G. Morgan 
is secretary. The new ambulance will dis- 
place two horse-drawn ambulances in use 
at the city hospital and city dispensary. 
The hospital already has a gasoline ambu- 
lance while the dispensary has an electric 
ambulance, both of which will be continued 
in service. 


Chase Company Changes—C. W. Moody, 
of Cleveland, O., has recently severed his 
connection as district manager for the 
Chase Motor Truck Co., of Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Royal B. Curtiss, of Stepney, Conn., has 
been appointed in his place. Mr. Curtiss 
was formerly sales manager of the Royal 
Equipment Co., at Bridgeport, Conn. In 
his new position he will have the over 
sight of a territory including Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Michigan and part of 
Indiana. He will make his headquarters in 
Cleveland. W. C. Van Sant, who has repre 
sented the Chase Motor Truck Co. for sev- 
eral years past in the capacity of westerm 
traveling salesman, has lately been made 


‘district manager for the Pacific coast. His 


headquarters will be in Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. K. Thomas, formerly with the Luken- 
heimer Co., of Cincinnati, and later with 
the Best Mfg. Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. ' 
another recent addition to the staff of dis 


trict managers of the Chase company. Mr. 
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Thomas in his new capacity will make his 
headquarters in St. Louis, Mo. He will 
have oversight of a territory including 
Kansas, Missouri, Texas, Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. 

Looking Into the Future—Officials of the 
Thomas B. Jeffery Co., of Kenosha, Wis., 
state that the company does not contem- 
plate the erection of any new buildings on 
the 9-acre tract adjoining its . present 
works, recently purchased, for the present. 
The additional land is to take care of the 
future needs.of the Rambler works as they 
may develop. - 

Studebaker and Reo Cut Melons—Divi- 
dends have been declared by the Stude- 
baker Corporation and by the Reo Motor 
Car Co. The Studebaker Corporation has 
declared its-regular-quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent and the Reo company has 
anounced its third distribution of profits 
this year amounting to about $200,000, 
which is 10.9 per cent on its capital of 
$2,000,000. 

Akron Motorizing—The committee on 
fre and water of the Akron, O., city coun- 
cil at a recent meeting. decided to act 
upon the recommendation of Chief Mertz 
and motorize the fire-fighting apparatus of 
Akron. It was decided.to issue bonds in 
the sum of $75,000 to take care of the ex- 
pense. It was shown-.by the figures sub- 


mitted by the chief that the difference in, 


maintenance would more than, pay the in- 
terest on the issue of $75,000 bonds. Chief 
Mertz suggested the purchase of an 85- 
foot aerial truck and a number of com- 
bination hose wagons. A tractor also is 
recommended by the chief. 


Berlin Gets Tire Plant—The property 
owners of Berlin,.Ont., carried a. by-law 
granting a bonus of. $25,000 to the Can- 
adian Consolidated Rubber Co., for. the pur- 
chase of 15 acres on which to erect a tire 
factory. The company, -which has already 
extensive interests in Berlin, receives the 
$25,000 and a fixed-assessment for 10 years 
for that amount, after it has expended a 
quarter of a million dollars in buildings 
and equipment. This will mean the erec- 
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HENDERSON .CRAMPED -FOR ROOM 


The Henderson Motor Car Co. of. Indianapolis, being cramped for room, has erected @ huge tent 
to facilitate shipments of 1918 cars? ****%* 4, Ovo, wet 


tion of two large ‘factories at once. * The 
company agrees to employ 100 skilled work- 
men the first year, :200 the second and‘500 
in 5 years. The building -operations are 
to commence immediately. 


Willys Against Yearly Models—Follow- 
ing his recently adopted policy of banish- 
ing the yearly model in connection with 
Overland motor cars, President John N. 
Willys also will apply this policy to Gar- 
ford cars. Garford and Overland cars will 
in the future be manufactured each work- 
ing day in the year just as any staple 
product is manufactured. 


Safeguarding Against Explosions—<As 
a precaution against gas explosions in the 
plant of the A.’ O. Smith Co., of-' Mil- 
waukee, it has been decided to‘rebuild and 
relocate the welding department, blown up 
a week ago, on ground remote from the 
general factory buildings, the largest’ of 
which measures 345 by 1,025 ‘feet. The-ex- 
plosion which wrecked the welding ‘shop 
caused the death of the oldest employe of 
the company and serious injury to a score 
of other workmen skilled in the handling 





‘FIRE DEPARTMENT: 


of oxy-acetylene and oxhydrie relding idl 
cutting. apparatus. A tank,..25. feet jong, 
and 10 feet.in diameter, filled with,hydro 
gen, gas, was. blown. 1,000 feet. ahi 


Hazard’ Makes a’ Change—W. E.* Hwalaye 
formerly sécretary ‘and sales manafertett 
the Hazard'*Motor Mfg: Co.’ of Rochester," 
has resigned. ‘F. D. Russell, vice-president,’ 
will assume the duties of sales manager: 
Erle Millér'is to sweceed Hazard as ‘secre- 
tary." nae ’ 


Swinehart Stock for Sale—The stock, 
holders of the Swinehart Tire and Rubber 
Co. of Akron, Ohio, have been notified that. 
$150,000 worth of stock is offered for sale. 
to the present stockholders at the rate of 
23 per cent of their present holdings, no, 
fractional shares to be considered. The 
new issue of stock is subject to action by, 
the shareholders at a meeting called for 
September 25. The additional issue of 
stock is subject to action by the share- 
holders at a meeting called for September 
25. The additional issue of stock was 
made necessary to provide a larger work- 
ing capital. 
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Development Briefs in Accessory Field 


FIG. 1—NEW FEATURES OF DISCO ‘IGNITION STARTER 


- Simplified Disco—New Device Maintains Uniform 
Speed—Conanecticut Absorber Adjustment Ss 


New Disco Acetylene Starter 


ESIGNATED as model 16, the latest 

Disco acetylene starter has just been 
placed on the market. The new starter op- 
erates on the same principle as previous Dis- 
cos, differing in the form of distributor valve 
and control thereof, and shows improve- 
ment in the engine valve design. The 
Disco starter of former years consisted of 
a distributor, mounted on the dash, with 
only its head protruding. This head 
was in the form of an ornamental con- 
troller plate, on which a small crank 
was placed. Connecting tubes from this 
distributor led to a two-way valve on 


the gas tank, and to each engine valve,: 


the latter being substituted for the prim- 
ing cups in each cylinder. The operating 
principle consists of the admission of com- 
pressed gas into the cold eylinder, by 
means of the rotation of the distribu- 
tion valve, igniting it on the spark. The 
departures in the distributor design consist 
of the substitution of a needle valve for 
the one previously used, and a small single- 
throw lever on the controller plate, instead 
of the former crank. The engine valve 
this year is claimed to be self-cleaning. It 
consists of a three-way union, one lead of 
which is connected to the distributor line, 
another being threaded to fit the tap in the 
cylinder, and the third leading to the prim- 
ing cup above. A small ball check valve is 
fitted, which, with the lever in the central 

















FIG. 2—TYPES OF AMERICAN TUBING 


position, admits gas from the distributor 
to the engine, but locks against any return 
of gas from the cylinder. With the lever 
turned to the left, a direct passage is 
opened from the priming cup to the cylin- 
der, for priming with gasoline and decar- 
bonizing; and with the lever to the right, 
it opens a passage from the engine to 
the priming cup, past the ball check valve, 
permitting the exhaust gases, when the 
cylinder engine is running, to blow through 
the valve, cleaning it of all soot and car- 
bon, or for compression relief, when turn- 
ing the engine over for adjustment, decar- 
bonization, etc. The device otherwise re- 
mains the same as previously designed. 
Fig. 1 shows the new parts, 


Pierce Speed-Controller 


Uniform speed is the object of the 
Pierce speed-controller, manufactured by 
the Pierce Speed-Controller Co., Ander- 
son, Ind. It appears in two models, model 
C for pleasure cars and model T for 
commercial cars, the chief difference be- 
tween them being that model C is 
equipped with a dash control and a 30- 
mile dial, and the other is controlled by 
a lock and dial on the instrument itself, 
and has a range of but 20 miles. 

The device consists substantially of a 
speedometer, which instead of indicat- 
ing to the driver the variations of speed 
of the machine as caused by the uneven 
running of the engine and the varying 
resistance offered to the progress of the 
ear by different conditions of the road, 
operates instead an auxiliary throttle 
valve in such a way as to accommodate 
the power of the motor to the load, thus 
causing the car to progress at a uniform 
rate of speed. 

The speedometer portion of the device 
is connected to one of the front wheels 
by the customary gears and flexible 
shaft, and is equipped with an ‘adjust- 
able connection to the butterfly... valve, 
so that when set for a certain speed any 
increase of speed will close the butterfly 
valve, and any decrease will open it. The 
adjustment is accomplished by means of 





a dial on top of the speedometer hous- 
ing, which is provided with a lock and 
key and may be locked in any position. 

At zero or open the valve may be locked 
for control by the regular throttle only. 
In use in touring such a device permits 
of a steady speéd being maintained, re- 
gardless of any minor differences in road 
conditions or grades and without fear 
of stalling the motor; the clutch and 
steering, only, being required to contro) 
the running of the car. 

As applied to commercial cars it can 
be locked at a certain speed, which the 
driver cannot exceed, but which he could 
easily attain—under ordinary road con- 
ditions—without running the motor to 
its utmost. capacity, as is necessitated by 
governors geared to the engine. The reg- 
ular throttle, of course, can be used to 
limit the speed below that at which the 
controller is set, but no movement of the 
throttle can cause the car to exceed this 
limit, it is asserted. It is applied between 
the manifold and the carbureter, no al- 
terations being necessary to its applica- 
tion. It is shown in Fig. 5. 

Adjustment on Connecticut Absorber 

Greatly simplifying its attachment, the 
Connecticut Shock absorber, made by the 
Connecticut Shock Absorber Co., of Meri- 
den, Conn., has been improved by the ad- 
dition of a new adjustment. This ab- 
sorber, shown in section in Fig. 3, oper- 
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FIG. 83—NEW ABSORBER ADJUSTMENT 
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FIG. 4—SUPERIOR DOUBLE-POINT PLUG 


ates on the spring and cam principle, and 
has previously been described and _ illus- 
trated in these columns. This new  ad- 
justment consists of a milled clamp which 
fits the correspondingly milled casing of 
the device, rigidly clamping it to the 
inner shell, by means of an inversely dis- 
posed carriage bolt, by which means the 
two elements are adaptable to adjust- 
ment. When this clamp is loosened, the 
arms of the absorber are free to move 
in relation to one another, without af- 
fecting the position of the cam in refer- 
ence to the springs; but when this clamp is 
tightened, all action is made through the 
shock-absorbing mechanism . To adjust 
these absorbers to a car, they are applied 
withthe clamp loose,the car is loaded with 
weight equal to one passenger in excess 
of normal, and the clamps are tightened. 
Closer adjustment is made by adjusting 
the clamps with a lighter load, and looser 
adjustment is made by increasing the load 
at the time of adjustment. This im- 
provement will be included with all of 
this company’s product in the future. 
Two-Spark Ignition Plug 

On the theory that two sparks are better 
than one, the Superior Motor Specialty Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., has introduced the 
superior double-spark plug. Its claim is 
that these plugs will increase the power 
of an engine 1714 per cent, due to the fact 
that two points of ignition will facilitate 
flame propagation by decreasing the dis- 
tanee of flame spread. The theory being 
that each spark will ignite a different por- 
tion of the charge, thus cutting the lag in 
ignition approximately in two. The aim 
of this plug is to enable owners of motors 
‘quipped with but one spark plug tap to 
enjoy the advantages of two-spark 
ignition. They require no separate or ex- 
tra timing device, as, when wired to a 
battery ang magneto, the points may be 
Wed either singly, as a dual system, or 
simultaneously as a double system. The 
‘park points are inclosed within the shell, 
and are claimed to be self-cleaning. As 
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shown in Fig. 4, these plugs have two 
electrodes, with binding posts on either 
side of the upper portion, and horizontal. 
The construction other than the unique 
design is standard throughout. It is 
claimed that these plugs will last longer 
than other types, and that they are the 
only ones on the market which may be 
used for double sparking without addi- 
tional mechanical. equipment. 


Combination Gas and Electric Headlight 
The P. G. N. combination gas and elec- 
tric headlight of recent introduction is 
designed to furnish two distinct lighting 
systems in the same housing. They may 
be used separately or both at the same 
time. The combination consists of a gas 
burner and a reflector and an electric fit- 
ting with parabolic reflector above. Con- 
nections for both gas and electricity are 
supplied and the lamp is finished in nickel, 
enamel, or combinations of the two. — It 
is manufactured by J. R. Pagin Lamp Co., 
Valparaiso, Ind. 
Oscillating Valve-Grinder 


Hailing from London, the Warrow recip- 
rocating valve-grinder, manufactured by 
Brown Brother, Ltd., of. London, Eng., con- 
sists of a revolving shaft operated by bevel 
gears from a hand crank, similar to an 
ordinary breast drill. The difference is 
that the shaft terminates in a screw-driver 
bit instead of the usual chuck, and the 
bevel driving gear, to which the crank is 
attached, it without half its teeth. The 
small driven bevel pinions, being opposed, 
are driven in opposite directions as the 
teeth of the driving gear engage them in- 
dividually, producing a reciprocating or 
oscillatory movement, which is produced 
by a continuous rotation of the crank. 
The device is illustrated in Fig. 6. 
Flexible Metal Conduits 

Flexible tubing has been used for horn 
tubes and speedometer shaft casings until 
every motorist knows its value, but it is 
not until recently that its value in other 
lines has been taken advantage of to any 


extent. Recently it has been used exten- 
sively for the conduction of hot air to car- 
bureters, for auxiliary control connections 
and for exhaust. Newer uses are for the 
conduction of gas for headlights and air 
for tires, while lately its use for the pro 
tection of insulated wires, of which the 
modern motor car has such a multi 
plicity, has been greatly agitated. In re- 
sponse to this demand, the American Metal 
Hose Co., Waterbury, Conn., has brought 


























FIG. 6—WARROW VALVE GRINDER 


out, in addition to a very complete line of 
flexible steam, oil, air, gas, water and spe- 
cial tubing, a new line of electric ‘conduit 
tubing, of which three styles are shown in 
Fig. 2. Styles are shown for single wires, 
multiple wires, and special installations, 
where a heat, water and oil-proof covering 
is desired. The latter is asbestos packed, 
and is especially adapted to wiring near 
exhaust connections, in oily places, or 
where exposed to the weather. The other 
types shown are unpaeked, of the interlock- 
ing and one-piece types. 



































FIG. 5—PIERCE SPEED CONTROLLER AND ITS APPLICATION 
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Recent Agencies Appointed by Car and Truck Manufacturers 
PLEASURE CARS 

Town— Agent Make Town Agent Make 
Akron, Ind....... Kari B. Gast and A. A. Gast............ R. C. H. RIES SERED, 2 Sis 5a 4.4 0 oho cw Weskae Pee: GeO «ose cs Selnes R. C. H. 
Albuquerque, N. M............ oe ee R. C. H. So A Ses ae ere E. C, -Granam......cce- Henderson 
| ee Ee eee Ws ON Fee oa. cee R. C. H. MED ice .0 UGG Luis cowesv aces CONEPAL GOPAGS « 2. osciesviecees Little 
Baltimore, Md.......... Baltimore Garage Co.............. Keeton i, te ES Ie Pee ay rd See ae ee W. BRGY? 2c oc coees Chalmers 
EE ES 5s 6 clcnS gos ae kw ed Robert: L. Hiller. ....</....06 RCo. LIVO OOK, Gals ecicesc cess Henricksen & fp a e eid scales ereiacas R. C.H. 
Sa AG Sea Ra ere WH. DYKOMAN . ....... 000.065 R. C. H. Louisville, era Pe Bee Hupp- Yeats 
NR RS | eer Charles Frederick a ee Henderson PR MCIOON, WIR ss sec iowe Statz Motor Car Ce... euadare- Dayton 
Bordentown, N. J......... Samuel F. Garrison............ R. C.H. Madison, Wis............ Statz Motor Car Co............. Cadillac 
Boston, Mass............ Fred A. Dutton Co...... Abbott- Detroit lO ig | re Statz Motor Car Co.......... ee ace 
Boston, Mass......... J. S. Harrington & Co............ Flanders Mays Landing, N. J........00. Parry ©. Bltelt . ccc cocce HH. 
Boston, Mass........... Lozier Motor Car Co....... Paige-Detroit Milwaukee, Wis..... Jonas Automobile Co............. Gadiliee 
ERs VON cv tcisecevec Cannon Electric Co............. R. C. H. Minneapolis, Minn..Minnesota Cartercar Co........... Cartercar 
Buffalo, N. Y..... Progressive Motor Car Co............ oe Nacogdoches, Tex........... Baker & Wilson............ R. C.H. 
Burlington, Ned... i. 6. o0% vce Goren L.. Fort .5 2... 6esss wile bc. 3 a a D. & W. Lawson......... Henderson 
ROUEN BEN 6055055 6 0 Gn adnan o¥ Meade McClatchey......... pisces et a ee ee ee John Nelson & Son............ R. C. H. 
rset, We Wo. cos ois batee Carlsbad Auto Co........... .-R. C. H. POM, GN. oo's 00 0s vine dence cmd A gear y Henderson 
STONE Ok Wise eoih Se wiikey Middleton Motor Co............. R. Cc. H. Pittsburgh, Pa......... Forbes Motor Car Co.......... Henderson 
SURRU Sy: Sie Aekaio nnd Bam o's. b.aso b0.o0 00 PE AOU oa bic he-6 ose ose cx nee Fe iia CRU os csccaeesss R. C.H. 

Automobile & Marine Motor Co............. R. C. H. Ore COItIO; TONE. 6 ice o oicnear cueee cine 
IID c's 0'sia'5s's-0 Sie Ca ce J. G. Tennant & Co.......... Henderson a Star Bicycle ‘Store ........0...0.. Metz 
IND sain’ cg vote Sdn Sa lee arb ovale 55% 2h (ees R.C.,H. - Portiand, Ore.......... o Rasa WROMEB NURS GOie ss os ocices Detroiter 
SPICAGO. 60:0 0000s snes sees vee. W. G. Sporieder..........00 R. C. H. PAREN SoBe gid k Sinx's% «oes aren We We EPMO 6 oe cee ace ces R. C. H. 
TTS | Rr ar G. F. Wisegarver............ R. C. H. $ I: “COUN a kip ate's bic'd erhnree Oe siKe'e a ee eae R.C.H. 
Denver, Colo..... «-..-Colorado Cartercar Co........... eck es ¢ I Ns ON 88 Poke diese aRwnes ee eer R.C.H. 
Deming, N. M............+-- Crescent Garage............ .C.H.? -) “Rockland, Me....4....ceececee Albert. C. JOnes. . os 665050. R.C.H. 
East Orange, N. J......... Harold C. Slater......... cd Roswell, Ga.H. A. Walton and C. W: Ellington............ R.C.H. 
Edmonton, Can..... Standard Motor Co., Ltd.......... Henderson Roswell, N. M....... Pecos Valley Auto Co............. R. C. H. 
Elyria, O.Jackson & Harrison Auto MNEHOO., «505 5.55005 Harford Sacramento, Cal.Sacramento Motor Sales Co.......... Henderson 
Enderlin, N. D..... ph bcat an oat W..J. Baribean............ R. C. H. Santa Ana, cag Snes sve cma ake Frank Vegely............ R. C. H. 

Fall River, Mass...... o.F. W. Davis & Sons......... Henderson ee eres eer eee 
PU MEDI Sib 'o'a 5 Ghani 34-0 o pitino ioe Reg Ee ONION oes woes e Henderson Michael & Sappenfield Garage Nis Stare 6: satan ee R. C.H. 
ee eee E. W. Johnson Co............. R. C. H. EE: Ca a en er me Sy We EME 6.0. occcccees R.C.H. 
GUPOY, Cals... cece McKenney & McKenney............ R. C. H. Shawhegan, Me...Clyde H. Smith Auto ‘Co........... weet 
OS ea Thesen & Gronewald......... Henderson SOUGErGON, PA... ccc c ewes Souderton Garage............ .C.H. 
Grand Salene, Tex......... SB. W. Carrington :...... «0% R. C. H. a ee ror H. J. Banta...... Willige - Arrow 
Green City, Mo.............++.. Boyce & Born............ R. C. H. Spokane, Wash........... Gerlinger Auto Co.............. Warren 
Hardinsburg, Ind......... May & McPheeters............. R. C. H. Springfield, Mass........ Forest Park Garage......... Henderson 
Houston, Tex.......-..... Northrupp & Clark............ R. C. H. EEN GOs 6 55 occ 00's dike talkwese A A eee Henderson 
IE OR 5 6 0°5 w-5'kis's 0.0 4 cinie's's'e Jackson Kline............ R. C. H. Swedesboro, N. J... sc scsveesss ROR eee R. C. H. 
Hubbard, la............. Elmer S. Maine Co.......... Henderson Rl je | oie Matheson Sales Co................ King 
Huntington, N. Y.......... Walter H. Flessel............ R. C. H. Tucson, Ariz........ Alfred S. Donau Auto Co............. R. C. H. 
Indianapolis, Ind.Finch & Freeman Auto Co.............. Nyberg RAPA PE NO ais. 2 sks ioe we diccxierwss L. H. Gardner .......... Cartercar 
Indianapolis, Ind.Finch & Freeman Auto Co............... Regal Ce Sey RR er ae toe 1. R. Gardiner............ R.C.H. 
indianapolis, Ind.Finch & Freeman Auto Co........... Marathon Washington, D. C...... Storm Motor Car Co......... Hupp- Yeats 
Inverness, Miss............. Wallace & Tolar............ R. C. H. Watertown, Wis..... Buroff-Fuller Motor Co. .............- Regal 
Jamestown, N. D....... Wallace Donnelly Co............. R.C.H. Watertown, Wis..... Buroff-Fuller Motor Co............ Overland 
Janesville, Minn......... E. Dieudonne & Son............ R. C..H. Sn SL ee Pie on WODOEE « <sieciesees's R.C.H. 

ON RRS ee pice Su he RGR ce sce o as Hupp- Yeats Wessington Springs, S. D............+. 
Lake Wilson, seer vse c tees eee eseeeeres Western Machine & Motor WON orci is sie cheese R.C.H. 
. L. Grier and A. S. Peters............ R. C. H. WSRIIEE OMI ios vice Sons o ds.5 be ceouie CEA ORER sos acd ewes R.C.H. 
Lancaster, Pa...... Automobile & Supply Co.......... Henderson Williamsport, Ind............. John E “Briggs Kaew sete ees R.C. H. 
Lansford, N. D......... Brunner & Chambers............ R. C. H.. EIR TEI IIS 15 6.G's-6:5-5.5:6 pivinle cae ies A ee ee King 
Las Animas, Colo............. P. W. Pittman............ R. C. H. ae” SES: Auto & Truck Sales Co.......... Henderson 

; TRUCKS 

Atlanta, Ga............ Cole: Motor Co. of Ga.............. Federal Memphis, Tenn.............- John F. Cubbins............ Federal 
Boston, Mass..... F. E. Wing Motor Car Co............. Marmon MoblG; Al. s.650.0-00000caspect Mobile Auto Co............. Federal 
Buffalo, N. Y........ Sanderson & Burghardt ............ Federal Montreal, Can...... Pope-Hartford Motor Co..............- White 
Columbia, S. C........ Gibbes — ok CO. .... +. sees oe poe New Orleans, La.......... Fairchild Auto Co.,...........- Federal 
Sa ann ttg gt ee Sa gt Cpe cate guanine say ere Pittsburgh, Pa:......... Union Motor Car Co............. Federal 
American Motor Truck & Auto Co............. Federal Watertown, Wis..... Buroff-Fuller Motor Co............... Chase 














ORT HANEY, B. C.—A garage is being 

built here -by Charles Pellitier. 

Toronto—Captain C. A. Boone has com- 
pleted plans for the construction of a 
large garage at 159-161 Richmond street 
west. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Benjamin Margoles, 
W. A. Nash and R. M. McKay, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have organized the Badger 
Oil and Specialty Co., which has been in- 
corporated under the laws of Wisconsin 
with a capital of $25,00. 


Boston, Mass.—The Boston branch of 
the Buick company has been moved to the 
salesrooms on Massachusetts avenue and 
Newbury streets just vacated by the Olds- 
mobile company, the latter going to its 
new building. The Buick manager de- 
cided not to wait until the addition to the 
salesrooms was completed when he found 


that the work was delayed and would not 
be done for more than a month. 
Galt, Ont.—A. E. Dunn has opened a 
new and more commodious garage. 
Calgary, Alta.—The Sayer Auto Co. has 
taken over the Motor Mart garage on Six- 
teenth avenue. A charging station for 
electric cars is being installed. 
Springfield, Ill—The Sangamon Electric 
Co. expects to take possession of its new 
building this month which will add 20,000 
square feet to the capacity of the plant. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—The Jonas Automobile 
Co., 421 Wells street, Milwaukee, will on 
October 15 take possession of the new 
Cadillae building now being erected for the 
firm at the corner of Eighth and Wells 
streets. The new structure will be devoted 
exclusively to the sale and service of Cadil- 
lac cars, which the Jonas company has rep- 


resented continuously for 11 years in Mil- 
waukee and the surrounding territory. 

Saskatoon, Sask.—The Clinton Motor Co. 
is negotiating regarding a site here. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The announcement is 
made of J. G. Cline’s appointment to the 
sales branch of the Vancouver branch of 
the Ford Motor Co. 

Toledo, O.—The Ford Brothers Co., agett 
for the Michigan, has added the Krit line 
and will represent fourteen northwesterl 
Ohio counties. 

Racine, Wis.—The Wadewitz Machinery 
Co., of Racine, Wis., incorporated a few 
weeks ago with $50,000 capital, is estab: 
lishing an experimental shop at Racine for 
the practice of motor car engineering and 
the manufacture of devices for the genet! 
mechanical engineering field. One of the 
principal devices already perfected and to 
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be manufactured without delay is a spring 
starter for motor car engines. 


Port Credit, Ont.—Plans’have been filed 
for a garage to be erected ‘here for C. H. 
Gordon. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Studebaker Corpora- 
tio has arranged for a four-story, fire- 
proof building at the corner of Peachtree 
and Harris streets for its Atlanta branch. 

Niagara Falls, Ont—A new garage has 
been opened here on Bridge street, next to 
the Windsor hotel, by Robert Hamilton, 
who is the local agent for the Studebaker 
line. 

Winnipeg, Man.—The Reo agency has 
been transferred from Joseph Maw & Co. 
to Percy Plewes. Mr. Plewes was previous- 
ly in charge of the sales department of 
Maw & Co. for 13 years. ° 

Boston, Mass.—The Paige-Detroit is no 
longer handled in Boston by the Morse 
Motor Car Co. It is now being marketed 
from the Lozier salesrooms under the di- 
rection of the Lozier branch. 


Boston, Mass.—The Berkeley Motor Car 
Co. has just been formed in Boston by 
J. H. Freeman, formerly with the Cadillac, 
as manager, and George Tollman of the 
Chalmers, to deal exclusively in used cars. 


St. Catherines, Ont.—The Reo Sales Co., 
of St. Catherines, has made arrangements 
with the Reo Motor Car Co. of Canada, 
of St. Catherines, whereby it has become 
the sole selling agent for the Reo through- 
out the dominion of Canada. 


Boston, Mass.—John S. Harrington & 
Co., Boston agents for the Flanders gaso- 
line cars, has taken on the agency for the 
Flanders electric for New England. It 
was formerly sold here through a branch 
but this was discontinued some months 
ago. 

Washington, D. C.—The Potomac Motor 
Car Co., agent for the Marmon, has taken 
temporary quarters at 1313 H_ street, 
northwest, pending the completion of its 
new salesrooms at 1226 Connecticut ave- 
nue, northwest. The buildimg will be ready 
for occupancy November 4k 


Toledo, O.—The Mooré* Motor Truck 
Co.’s line of commercial véhicles has been 
Placed on sale by Fred Kopf, Toledo sales 
agent. Following are the officers of the 
Toledo company: President and manager, 
T. E. Moore; vice-president, F. B. Adams; 
secretary and treasurer, D. W. Bliss; super- 
intendent, C. W. Blanchard. The company 
is figuring on building large shops near 
Toledo. 

Racine, Wis.—Leo A. Peil, president and 
general manager of the Mitchell Automo- 
bile Co., Racine, Wis., has been appointed 
general sales ‘manager of the Mitchell- 
Lewis company to succeed William L. Day, 
who has resigned to accept the position of 
general manager of the General Motors 
Truck Co., at Pontiac, Mich. Mr. Day came 


to Racine in April, 1911, to succeed James _ 


Gilson as general sales manager. Mr. Peil 
assumes his new duties on September 1. 
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No change will be made in the manage- 
ment of the distributing concern of which 
he is the head. 


Mocse Jaw, Sask.—The Canadian Gar- 
age Co. is building a fine garage at a cost 
of $25,000. 

Pembroke, Ont.—The Thomas Pink Co., 
Limited, has added to its already large 
premises a motor garage where all kinds of 
repairs will be made. 


Montreal—The Gutta Percha Co. of 
Canada, dealer in rubber tires for motor 
cars, has purchased outright the business 
of the Rubber Tire Wheel Co. of Mon- 
treal. 


Canton, O.—A building permit has been 
issued for the erection of a $10,000 plant 
on Deuber avenue, for the Cleveland-Can- 
ton Spring Co., which will make all kinds 
of vehicle springs. 

Toronto—G. L. Mitchell has resigned the 
managership of the Toronto branch of the 
Diamond Rubber Co. to become partner in 
the Republic Rubber Co., Detroit, Mich. 

St. Catharines, Ont.—The Reo Sales Co., 
St. Catharines, has completed arrange- 
ments with the Reo Motor Car Co. of Can- 
ada whereby the former concern secures 
sole selling rights for the Reo in Canada. 

Portland, Ore.—H. A. Jurgewitz has been 
appointed Portland manager of the Good- 
year tire branch. He succeeds W. T. Pow- 
ell, who has been made Pacific coast dis- 
trict manager for the Goodyear people, 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Lozier Livery Co. 
has been organized and incorporated for 
25,000 to operate a motor livery service. 
Richard H. Knowles is president and gen- 
eral manager, and with him are associated 
in the enterprise R. P. Druecker and F. W. 
Loomis. 


Boston, Mass.—Frank J. Tyler and his 
brother Lucius, the former manager of the 
United Motors Boston Co. for some years 
and the latter manager of the Maxwell 
branch until recently, have formed the 
Tyler Motor Car Co. to handle cars and 
trucks in New England with headquarters 
at Boston. 


Vancouver, B. C.—The two-story garage 
which is being built for the McLaughlin 
Carriage Co., Ltd., on Georgia street, be- 
tween Butt and Jarvis streets in Van- 
couver, is nearing completion. The «build- 
ing is 66 feet by 132 fe®t'and was ‘started 
last March. It is of reinforced concrete 
construction, entirely fireproof and brick- 
faced. 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—The A. W. Haile Motor 
Co., capitalized at $25,000, has been = in- 
corporated. Directors of the new corpora- 
tion are Arthur W. Haile, Bradley H. 
Phillips and E. C. Schlenker, all of Buf- 
falo. Arthur W. Haile, president of the 
new motor company, for the past 2 
years has been local sales agent for Stude- 
baker and has received notice from the 
Studebaker corporation of Detroit, Mich., 
that he is to continue the selling end for 
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Studebaker cars 
counties. 

Edmonton, Alta.—The Motor Accessories 
Co. has commenced business in this city. 

Owen Sound, Ont.—W. J. Linden and 
James Newton have opened a large garage 
on Ninth street. 

Vancouver, B. C.—The H. W. Welsh 
Auto Co, has opened a salesroom and gar- 
age at 837 Pender street west, where it is 
featuring the Chalmers. 


in Erie and Niagara 


Hull, Que.—The provincial government 
of Quebee has granted the charter which 
was applied for by the Hull and Ottawa 
Garage Co., with headquarters here, re- 
cently. 


Omaha, Neb.—Tom Bromwell, who for 
several years has been sales manager for 
the H. E. Fredrickson company, has re- 
signed to accept a like position with the 
Nebraska-Carterear Co. 

Victoria, B. C.—The. Vanéouver Island 
Auto Co., of this city, has been succeeded 
by the Vancouver Motor Co., Ltd. 

Toronto—The Matheson Automobile Co. 
with temporary showrooms and garage at 
170-176 Victoria street while its own ga- 
rage is building, is sole Canadian dis- 
tributor for the Norwalk and Nyberg 
cars. 

Detroit, Mich.—George H. Wahl, for 
5 years with the Ford Motor Car Co., 
has taken the Michigan state agency for. 
Kambler cars. He has quarters formerly 
occupied by the Chalmers Motor Co.’s -re- 
tail branch on Jefferson avenue. a8 

Boston, Mass—The Edison battery . 
agency, formerly handled in Boston by 
the S. R. Bailey Co., maker of Bailey elec- 
tries, at 895 Boylston street, is now being 
handled in Boston by the Herbert 8. Pot- 
ter Co., 24 Commerce street, with George 
Holden as manager. 

Springfield, Mass.—The Essenkey com- 
pany of Chicago that recently opened a 
place in Boston has done so well that 
salesrooms for the product ‘have been 
opened now at Springfield, Mass.,:at the 
corner of Fort and Water ‘streets. It is 
known as the Western Massachusetts Es- 
senkay Co. ; 

Portland, Ore.—Portland is experiencing 
many changes on motor row. Many agen- 
cies have changed, or are about to change 
hands. New agencies have been formed 
and one firm has taken on an entirely new 
ear in the Oregon territory. Probably the 
most important change is the establishing 
in Portland of a factory branch of the 
Pierce-Arrow. Howard M. Covey, who has 
handled this line in Portland for several 
years, will in the future confine himself 
exclusively to the Cadillac line. S. G. Col- 
ter, who has had charge of the Pierce- 
Arrow department for Mr. Covey, will 
have charge of the Pierce branch and will 
occupy new salesrooms and garage until 
the factory is completed. W. H. Gray, for- 
merly manager of the Diamond tire branch 
in Portland, has resigned to associate him- 
self with Fred Vogler in the handling of 
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Hudson and Reo cars. The Hudson was 
formerly handled by Neate & MeCarthy. 


- Picton, N. 8S.—Dodd Dwyer has opened 
a garage on Creighton street. He also has 
the local Ford agency. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Denial is made by 
Smith & Heberle that they have taken the 
Hudson agency for Minneapolis. They 
bandle only the Chalmers. 


Davenport, Ia.—R. E. Beedee of this 

city has accepted the position of assistant 
general manager of the St. Louis branch 
of the Wilcox Motor Car Co. of Minne- 
apolis. 
' Montreal—The Automobile Owners’ Ex- 
change is the name of a concern recently 
established at. 730 Dorchester street west, 
to handle accessories. J. J. Hoag has been 
appointed sales manager. 


Vancouver, B. C.—In a few days work 
will commence on the erection of a two- 
story fireproof garage, to be erected in the 
1200 block on Hornby street for H. Hem- 
low. The structure will cost $30,000. 


Detroit, Mich—The Michigan State 
Automobile School has just been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $10,000. The school 
is situated at 11-13-15-17 Selden avenue, 


and has been in operation for a year and a 
half. - 


Omaha, Neb.—F. W. Kemp, formerly 
with the E. K. Wilson Auto Co., has taken 
‘the management and a third interest in 
the Independent Auto Repair Co. D. J. 
O’Brien and Adolph Storz are the others 
interested. Mr. Kemp will also look after 
the sales department of the Firestone-Co- 
fumbus Motor Car Co. 


Winnipeg, Man.—A contract has been 
closed between the Canadian . Fairbanks- 
Morse Co. and the International Motor Co. 
of New York for the sole Canadian repre- 
sentation of Mack trucks. The agreement 
between the two companies provides for 
the establishment of a chain of service 
stations throughout Canada, the principal 
of which will be at Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Regina. The Winnipeg sta- 
tion will be built immediately and the con- 
trol of the plant will be under the direct 
supervision of C. J. Britton, manager of 
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the western Canada business of the Cana- 
dian Fairbanks-Morse Co. 


Port Arthur, Ont.—A fireproof garage, 
constructed of brick and concrete, has been 
opened on Park street by W. Foote. 


Coshocton, O.—Snyder & Senft have pur 
chased the garage and sales agency on 
Third street, Coshocton, formerly conducted 
by Charles W. Loos & Sons. 


Portland, Ore—The Ford company has 
secured space in the Paquet building at 
East Eighth and Hawthorne streets for the 
purpose of establishing a factory branch 
October 1. 

Montreal—J. W. Baillargeon, president 
of the Autobus Co., has been chosen presi- 
dent of the Fearless Tire Co., organized 
to manufacture and market a leather tread 
steel-studded tire. 


Racine, Wis.—The Anderson Brothers 
garage at Racine, Wis., has been purchased 
from William Anderson by Paul Klauder 
and Emil Hansen. The garage and repair 
shop facilities will be increased at once. 


Detroit, Mich.Henry Lumbach, assist- 
ant engineer of the R. C. H. Corporation, 
has resigned to accept a position with the 
Studebaker Corporation as chief tool 
maker. His resignation took effect Sep- 
tember 1. 


Columbus, O.—The Columbus Auto Inn 
located at High street and Seventh ave- 
nue, has completely renovated the garage 
and salesroom at that place. The concern 
consists of two floors and the equipment 
is complete. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The A. S. French Auto 
Co., the Columbia Taxicab Co., the Van- 
ecouver Transfer Co. and the Victoria 
Transfer Co. of British Columbia have re- 
cently consolidated’ with a capitalization 
of $500,000. The new company will be 
known as the Pacific Auto Co., with E. H. 
Heaps, who formerly was head of two of 
the companies, president of the new con- 
cern. The new company will maintain a 
taxicab service in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, and it also is probable that a similar 
service will be inaugurated in New West- 
minster. The following have been named 
as directors: Noel Humphreys, managing 
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director, G. M. Gibbs, A. S. French and 
J. L. Langan. 


Toledo, O.—The Saxon Mfg. Co. has es- 
tablished a branch at 1219 Woodward 
avenue. I, E. Lowenberg, manager. 


Toronto—The K. and S. Tire Co., Yonge 
street, has been appointed sole distributor 
for the dominion of Canada for the Kelly. 
Springfield motor truck tires. 


Cleveland, O.—The Marathon Tire and 
Rubber Co. of Cleveland, O:, has filed 
papers with the secretary of state increas- 
ing its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$100,000. 


Seattle, Wash.—The new Stutz agency 
in Seattle will be located in the new Lozier 
building at 909 East Pike street. The 
agency will be handled by W. P. Brawley 
and C. H. Moore. 


Vancouver, B. C.—Work has been started 
on the reinforced concrete frame of the 
fireproof garage that is being erected on 
the corner of Thurlow and Georgia streets 
for the Begg Motor Co. 


Montreal—The Peerless Tire Co. has 
formed in Montreal, headed by J. W. 
Baillargeon, president of Autobus Co., and 
J. A. Michaud, of the Vinot Car Co. of 
Canada, to manufacture and market tires. 


Boston, Mass.—Manager C. S. Wheeler 
of the Boston branch of the R. C. H. has 
moved the service station of the branch 
from 148 Berkeley street to 16 Harcourt 
street, a more convenient location with 
larger space. 


Utica, N. ¥.—The Bossert Co., maker of 
sheet steel stampings, is constructing an 
addition two stories in height, the upper 
floor to be used for offices. This concern 
recently installed an autogenous welding 
plant and is increasing all departments. 


Toronto—Gerard Muntz, director of the 
Schacht Motor Car Co. of Hamilton, has 
been chosen president of Consolidated Mo- 
tors, limited, which has located its new 
establishment at 112-116 Richmond street 
west. Consolidated Motors has secured 
agencies for the Panhard car, Detroiter, 
Motor Wagon and the Schacht car. 








Augusta, Me.— Hallett Vehicle Tire Co., 
capital stock, $500,000; to manufacture, sell 
and deal in rubber articles; incorporators, 
L. J. Coleman, E. Perry. 


Augusta, Me.—United Motor Equipment Co., 
capital stock, $1,000,000; to manufacture, sell 
and deal in motors, etc.; incorporator, E. M 
Leavitt. 


Baldwin, N. Y.—Auto Rental Co., capital 
stock, $5,000; directors, G. Wentjen, A. Meis- 
elbach, A. C. Ewing. 


Boston, Mass.—Standard Auto Supply Co. 
capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, M. F 
Culliney, E. W. Shepherd. 


Boston, Mass.—Fenway Garage Co., capital 
stock, $250,000; incorporators, J. C. Cannon, 
Cc. W. Engle. 


Chicago—Parker Motor Co., capital stock 
; to manufacture’ motors; Ww 


chnetzky, F. D. Parker, A. E. Cole. 


paeee Start Motor Car Co., capital stock, 


’ 
. 


Chicago—Republic Motor Co., to manufac- 

ture and sell engines and appliances; incor- 

— W. H. Watson, L. E. Powell, P. H. 
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Elizabeth, N. Y.—Franklin Auto Co., capi- 
tal stock, $25,000; incorporators, W. H. Rey- 
nold, M. Gordon, L. Koplan. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hydraulics Transmission 
Co., capital stock, $200,000; to manufacture 
transmissions; directors, W. K. Enest, P. 
Milhilland. 

Indianapolis,..Ind.—McLellen Auto Shop, 
capital stock, $50,000; to deal in motor cars; 
directors, E. J. Kane, F. E, Brret, T. E. 


Byrne. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Mais Motor Truck Co., 
capital stock, $1,000,000; incorporators, W. 
M. Pearce, A. S. Lockard, W. H. Brown. 

Lansing, Mich.—Boucher & Coffman Auto 
Company. 

Nashville, Tenn.—Cumberland Motor Co. 
capital stock, $10,000; incorporators, W. D 
Caldwell, J. H. Check, J. O. Check, Jr. 





New York—Triple Action Carburetor Co.. 
capital stock, $200,000; to manufacture car- 
bureters, motors; directors, M. Welwoda, F. 
Hodschar, E. F. Driggs. 

New York—Curran Patent Co., capital 
stock, $10,000; to manufacture motors, etc.; 
directors, H. L. Curran, C. H. Wilson. 

New York—People’s Motor Sales Co., capi- 
tal stock, $15,000; to deal in motor cars and 
conduct a garage; directors, J. T. Shultz, 
F. H. Humphries, A. L. Allen. 

New York—Volkmar Mfg. Co., capital stock, 
$100,000; to manufacture automatic starting 
devices; directors, E. Giegerich, B. Volkmar, 
W. H. Giegerich. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—Universal Shoe and Forge 
Co., capital stock, $50,000; to manufacture 
‘motor car parts; C. H. Ehares, president. 

Stanford, Tenn.—Osceola Garage Co., capi- 
tal stock,‘ $10,000; incorporators, H. Clay, 
C. Hyatt, J. J. Griffin. 

Union, N. J.—Ideal Auto Garage Co., capi- 
tal stock, $100,000; incorporators, E. F. Smith, 
F. W. Ritter, W. G. McLoughlin. 

Wilmington, Del.—Overman Tire Co., capi- 
tal stock, $3,000,000; to manufacture mover 
cars; incorporators, E. E. McWhitney, N. P- 
Coffin, H. E. Latter. 





